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The Pathology of infective Arthritis in Animals.* 
By Tom Harr, M.D., B.V.Sec., M.R.C.V.S., 
Professor of Pathology, Royal Veterinary College, London. 

Four years ago, when confronted with some of the 
difficulties occasioned by the pathological investigation of 
rheumatoid arthritis in man, I commenced a study of 
chronic equine arthritis with the hope of its throwing some 
light upon the etiology of the human affection. ‘The one 
positive result obtained so far, is the recognition that 
research into rheumatic disease by the comparative method 
merits our detailed consideration. 

Basis for the Study of Arthritis. 

On investigating the etiology of any type of arthritis, 
one cannot avoid a study of the morphology and physiology 
of the articulations, which are found to form but one part 
of a morphologically and physiologically unified connective 
tissue system serving the needs of every part of the body. 
Such a system, to which Achard (1924) has given the name 
* lacunar system,”’ consists essentially of actual or poten- 
tial spaces within mesoblastic elements. Here and there 
about the body these connective tissue spaces of micro- 
scopic dimensions are enlarged into articular cavities, burs, 
tendon sheaths, ocular spaces, ventricles of the brain, etc. 
All are formed of similar elements and all contain tran- 
sudate from the blood plasma, the percentage composition 
of which varies but slightly-according to variations in the 
functions of the different spaces. 

Neither rheumatic disease nor bacterial infection ex- 
presses itself in the joint alone, but in any one or more of 
the anatomical subdivisions of the lacunar system, ¢.g., 
the tendon-sheaths, and the fascial planes between 
muscles. Dairy cattle frequently suffer from a septic 
metritis, whence the infection travels to the articulations, 
the periarticular tissue, the tendon sheaths, or the fascial 
planes ; in a cow so affected the inflammatory exudate may 
be found within the cavity of the femero-tibial joint of the 
right limb, whereas it may also be within the tendon- 
sheaths around the corresponding joint of the left limb. 


Animals suffering from infective arthritis reveal at post-— 


mortem a wiultilocular distribution of the infection 
throughout the connective tissues, similar to that of 
rheumatic disease, with which this paper will be mainly 
concerned. 

[ believe it to be essential for the furthering of research 
into arthritis of any type that this unity of the connective 
tissues should be recognised, but we do not appear to 
possess a simple term embracing inflammation of these 
anatomically differentiated structures. Such terms as 
“arthritis,” ‘“‘fibrocitis,” ‘‘ tendonitis,” ‘* panniculitis,” 
etc., are of value only so long as a study is confined to a 
localised manifestation of inflammation, but when utilised 
in a study of a generalised disease they involve the author 
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in subdivisions and classifications which tend to make the 
whole subject of rheumatic disease most perplexing to the 
reader. Thus, in the absence of a better, | prefer to retain 
the familiar term “‘ arthritis,’ and to embrace within it 
inflammations of the connective tissue system. 


’ 


Types of Arthritis in Animals, 
The classification of arthritis in animals (vide Table 
No. 1), is based upon the nature of the causative factor. 


Taste No. 1.—Or THe VARIETIES OF ARTHRITIS 
IN ANIMALS. 
A. LOCALISED ARTHRITIS. 
1. Trauma—e.g., fractures, dislocations, penetrating 


wounds. 

2. Neoplasms (rare). 

3. Disease of the Nervous System—e.g., paralysis. 
B. Speciric GENERALISED ARTHRITIS. 

1. Infective (bacteria and their toxins). 

(a) In course of specific infections ; 
(b) Secondary to focal sepsis. 

2. Metabolic derangements—e.g., rickets, gout. 
C. R#EumaTIC DISEASE. 

In the first group localised arthritis, the pathogenic 
effects of the specific causative factor are confined within 
definite anatomical boundaries. 

The second group, specific generalised arthritis, is 
sub-divided into metabolic and infective types. Animals 
suffer from generalised arthritis due to metabolic derange- 
ments such as rickets, while gout is apparently confined 
to birds. 

The domesticated animals are commonly affected with 
infective arthritis, due to such organisms as streptococci, 
staphylococci, B. coli, Salmonella, diptheroids, T.B., 
B. mallei, actinomyces. It is the most common form of 
arthritis in animals, and arises either in the course of the 
acute specific infections, or consequent upon focal sepsis. 
Focal sepsis, e.g., in the form of septic metritis in cattle, 
inflamed anal glands and dental disease in dogs, or 
of acute pneumonia in horses, commonly results in 
infective arthritis. Sucklings of all the animals within 
their first month of life are commonly affected with 
infective arthritis secondary in many cases to umbilical 
sepsis. 

The third group comprises rheumatic disease, a definition 
of which offers many difficulties, and at the same time 
opportunities for the recital of interesting speculations 
fortunately denied us to-day by the exigencies of this 
Conference. The investigation of rheumatic disease is not 
assisted by authorities, who persist in entering under this 
title cases which they have every reason to recognise as 
due to an identifiable pathogenic organism. Once a 
pathogeme organism is isolated from the joint, also from 
the blood or from a focus of inflammation (e.g., tonsil, 
colon, or uterus) of the patient, and once the patient’s 
symptoms are removed by treatment with the specific 
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anti-substance of this organism, the case in my opinion 
ceases to be rheumatic disease : it is a case of specific infee- 
tive arthritis. This statement is not intended to apply to 
a terminal bacterial infection of the joints of a rheumatic 
patient (e.g., as a result of a terminal pneumonia). As yet, 
there is no bacteriology of rheumatic disease, which, as a 
diagnosis, cam only be reasonably maintained after a 
detailed pathological examination of the patient has failed 
to identify a specific causal factor. In other words, the 
justification for retaining the specific identity of rheumatic 
disease is our knowledge that there exists a prevalent 
disease, tending to chronicity, which we have reason to 
regard as specific, but for which we have failed to recognise 
the specific causal factor. 

OCCURRENCE OF RHEUMATIC DISEASE IN ANIMALS. 

Dogs are commonly affected with rheumatic disease 
manifested at the onset, as a rule, by fever, and an acute 
and very painful fibrositis (so-called ‘“‘ muscular rheu- 
matism”’), less frequently by a painful swelling of the 
(so-called ‘articular rheumatism’’). The pain 
is usually more pronounced in the loins and hind-quarters, 
but frequently wanders into the fore-quarters, particularly 
into the neck. While many cases respond to salicylates, 
alone_or coupled with intestinal medication, similar results 
are obtained by “vis medicatrix nature,” the symptoms 
subsiding within a wgek of the onset. Though the pain 
may be alleviated by treatment, a repetitiof of the acute 
attacks is the rule, the inflammation remaining confined to 
the original focus, or migrating to new regions of the body. 
In a minority of cases the onset is more insidious, and the 
tenderness of the muscles or joints appears to be more 
persistent. 

As a summary of the manifestations of rheumatic disease 
in horses, I will quote from a previous publication (Hare, 
1927): “* Its onset is as variable as its end results. | While 
in some Cases, possible the majority, the onset is insidious, 
with pain, manifested in lameness, as the initial sign, in 
other cases a hot swollen and painful joint with or without 
constitutional upset may be the first evidence of disorder. 
The signs may disappear for a period only to recur, or they 
may slowly progress to the development of some abnormal 
structural sign. Structural changes (i.¢., osteo-arthritis) 
may constitute in cases the first evidence of 
‘‘ unsoundness,” and then the origin is a matter Of conjec- 
ture. But as a general rule, the affection slowly progresses 
until altered functions, pain, or structural changes render 
the animal unfit for work.” From the above clinical 
descriptions it will be observed that in the dog rheumatic 
disease is more commonly analogous to rheumatism as 
described in man, whereas in the horse it is more commonly 
analogous to rLeumatoid arthritis in man. 

From more limited observations, coupled with gleanings 
from veterinary literature, I am inclined to accept the view 
that rheumatic disease occasionally affects dairy cattle. 
But in the food animals, such as the ox, sheep, and pig, 
largely owing to their being slaughtered within adolescence, 
our knowledge of rheumatic disease is very indefinite. 
Occasional sporadic cases of a migratory acute painful 
swelling of joints are met with in adolescent oxen, which 
resemble the acute rheumatic disease described in dogs and 
horses. 


joints 


some 





As a rule, reliable information about the initial onset of 
rheumatic disease in our animal patients is not obtainable, 
but there is evidence for the belief that it originates in 
adolescence or early maturity, that it is a disease of youth. 
Heredity, sex, food, and environment do not appear to 
have any etiological signifi: ance. 

In the absence of chorea -r tonsilitis, and in the very 
infrequent occurrence of «  litis, rheumatic disease in 
animals departs from the | assical description of the 
human disease. LKven so, it is questionable whether any 
one of these three is an invariable associate of rheumatic 
disease in man. Our text books with their emphasis upon 
the usual, and their neglect of the unusual, features of 
rheumatic disease in man require to be read with patience 
and discretion, for these unusual features assume great 
importance when it becomes necessary to define the 
etiology of the disease. 

For instance, during its initial acute onset or acute 
exacerbation, certain criteria have been adopted for the 
subdivision of rheumatic disease. The disease which 
responds to salicylates, which is associated with endo-, peri 
and myo-carditis, and which, as a rule, leaves no permanent 
disability of the joints, is termed ‘‘ rheumatism ” ; whereas 
‘*rheumatoid’’ does not respond to salicylates, is not 
associated with carditis, and elmost invariably proceeds 
to a permanent disability of the joints. But the manifesta- 
tion of rheumatic disease, termed “‘ rheumatism,” does not 
lead to deformities of the bone or marginal zone of the joint 
because those structures are not injured by the causative 
factor, and “ rheumatoid” is not associated with carditis 
because the causstive factor prefers to attack articulations 
and tendons rather than the heart. Though we do not 
understand why the agent of rheumatic disease, with such 
a vast amount of vascular connective tissue before it, 
should select at one time this, at another that, field of 
battle, there is little to be gained by denying the pheno- 
menon. But it is consistently denied, and thus it happens 
that cases of rheumatic disease which fail to satisfy the 
criteria strain the ingenuity of authors ; a place must be 
found for them in the rigid classification : orthodoxy must 
be upheld. While respecting the clinician’s adherence 
to orthodoxy, since he finds it works tolerably well, yet to 
one concerned with the unusual as much as the usual 
phenomena manifested by the rheumatic factor, the 
orthodox faith has no appeal. I would advance a more 
catholic outlook upon rheumetic disease, which in essentials 
remains but one of various inflammations of vascular 
connective tissue characterised by an onset which is acute, 
subacute, or indeterminate, by a tendency to chronicity, 
ending in changes known as osteo-arthritis. It differs 
from the other varieties of connective-tissue inflammation 
in that its causative factor remains undetermined. 


RESEARCH UPON THE CAUSE OF RHEUMATIC DISEASE. 


The investigation of the causative factor of rheumatic 
disease must be confined to the period in which the factor 
is operating within the tissues of the patient. Now, the 
life history of rheumatic disease is capable of sub-division, 
upon clinical and histological grounds, into two phases. 

Tn the initial or pathogenic phase the causative factor is 
exerting its injurious effect upon the vascular connective 
tissues, e.g., joints, tendons, fasciz, muscles, nerve sheaths, 
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or even the coats of the eyeball (as observed occasionally in 
animals). These effects are manifested by the cardinal 
signs of inflammation with hyperemia and effusion, which 
may either resolve, or pass on to focal necrosis. 

The second phase is initiated by the repair of such focal 
injuries. ‘* But this response is complicated in that the 
structures are called upon not only to repair their defects, 
hut at the same time to supply the functions for which 
they were created.” In the cases of the joints and tendons 
especially, “this double demand converts repair into hyper- 
abnormal stresses and 

changes and 


normal functions into 
pressures, and these structural 
mechanical forces in turn result in further abnormalities.” 

(Hare. 1927). To this phase of repair the term 
* osteo-arthritis ’’ or ‘‘ chronic arthritis’? (which Timbrel 
Fisher rightly prefers) is applicable, provided “ arthritis ”’ 
be given the wide interpretation for which I have already 
pleaded. It includes not only deformities in joints and 
tendons, but Aschoff’s bodies in the myocardium, fibrous 
nodes in fascix, ete. 

As so many attempts have been made to identify the 
causative factor of rheumatic disease in the connective 
tissue structures exhibiting the changes of this phase, it 
may be pertinent vo offer two observations. Firstly, 
with the reservation that the structures undergoing repair 
we not infrequently the site of an acute exacerbation 
of rheumatic disease, there is considerable evidence for 
asserting that they offer no opportunity for the isolation 
of the rheumatic factor. Secondly, in attempting the 
isolation of the causative factor it should be borne in mind 
that chronic arthritis is the sequel of any one of the varieties 
( Vide Table No. 2.) 


plasia, 
altered 


of arthritis. 


TasBLe No. 2.—or THE SEQUEL (REPAIR) TO THE THREE 
VARIETIES OF ARTHRITIS. 


(A) LocatisED (B) Sprrciric (C) ReaeuMATIC 
ARTHRITIS. GENERALISED DISEASE. 
| ARTHRITIS. | 


| | | 
Vv Vv Vv 


CHRONIC ARTHRITIS 
(OsTEO-ARTHRITIS). 


I see little hope of advance from further research by 
post-mortem cxaminations of mature, middle-aged, or 
senile patients, bearing upon their bodies the sterile 
tombstones of rheumatic disease. Bacteriological investi- 
gation at the time of surgical intervention in the human 
patient has been frequently tried, but offers little prospect 
of success, since the rheumatic patient does not submit 
himself to operation until crippled by reparative and 
metaplastic changes. 

To obtain patients in the pathogenic phase for an 
investigation such as 1 have suggested might offer difficul- 
Human patients at the onset do not consult their 
doctor, and even when admitted to hospital with an acute 
exacerbation are unwilling to submit themselves to experi- 
ment. While a similar unwillingness to permit experi- 
mental research upon their animals is exhibited by owners 
visiting an animal hospital, such as at the Royal Veterinary 
College, yet I feel hopeful that with the support of 
influential people throughout our country such difficulties 
would be surmounted. 


ties. 
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CONCLUSION. 

My remarks have been directed towards an endeavour 
to clarify our concept of the etiology of rheumatic disease, 
with a view to outlining a scheme for its investigation. 

My argument is founded upon the premise that rheumatic 
disease is a non-lethal specific disease, which tends to 
chronicity, and of which the specific factor is unknown. 

In horses and dogs we have rheumatic disease, the 
natural course of which is not only within the experimental 
period, but can be terminated at any stage at the will of 
the investigator. The investigation of this disease in its 
pathogenic phase offers great possibilities of advancing our 
knowledge of rheumatic disease in man. 
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Hemlock and ‘‘ Grass Sickness.”’ 
A WARNING TO FARMERS. 

Under the above headings, the Hastern Daily Press 
of 29th June published the following letter, which will be 
of interest, also, to our readers :— 

Sir, —At this season in the year a number of cases of that 
indefinite illness known as ** grass sickness” occur, especi- 
ally when horses are first turned out on to grass or seeds 
mixture. In America similar cases are known as “ forage 
sickness ’’—- a much better term. The “ sickness’ usually 
attacks horses, but meat stock are also susceptible. The 
symptoms are attacks of colic, sweating (in the early stages), 
hurried respiration and dyspnoea, muscular twitching, 
difficulty in walking, and paralysis, with lack of tone 
along the alimentary canal, which makes it almost useless 
to administer the ordinary purgatives. Finally, there is 
heart weakness, with rapid, feeble pulse, collapse, and in 
most cases death supervenes. 

Recent work in Scotland has led to the conclusion that 
‘** botulism’? may be the cause, but observers are not yet 
agreed as to this, and other mitro-organisms have been 
suggested as being the cause of ** grass sickness.” 

We have investigated a considerable number of such 
cases in the Eastern Counties,and it appears quite possible 
that hemlock poisoning (Coniuwm maculatum) may be 
the cause in some at least of these cases. Young hemlock 
plants do not possess a very powerful smell; and in the 
early stages of growth are eaten freely, while the toxic 
effects may not appear for some time after ingestion. 
The usual course of the illness is about 48 hours, and no 
definite post-mortem symptoms can be made out even when 
the gut contains recognisable fragments of hemlock plants. 
Administration of ordinary purgatives such as aloes has 
little or no effect, so that it is difficult to clear out the 
contents of the stomach and intestines. ‘This means that 
absorption of the poisonous principles of the hemlock goes 
on during the course of the illness, and the administration 
of even linseed or castor oil is useless, as most of the dose 
remains in the stomach. 

We have made a careful examination of many fields in 
which animals which developed ‘ grass sickness’? were 
kept. and in every case plenty of young hemlock plants 
were found. In one recent outbreak involving five deaths 
an area of about 100 yards of headland in a clover ley 
on which the horses were grazed contained more hemlock 
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than clover, and there was abundant evidence that, the 
hemlock had been eaten freely. It is well known that 
horses almost invariably stand and rest under hedges for 
shelter, and then will eat the headlands down as well as the 
undergrowth along the sides of the fields. It is possible 
that when the outermost swathes of loose barley or sheaves 
are laid up against the hedgerow during cutting and 
subsequently turned back for carting, ripe hemlock 
cremocarps (seeds) may be distributed from the hedge on 
to the headland, and the young plants then spread out 
into the clover or seeds mixture next year. Hemlock is 
exceedingly common in some parts of Norfolk, and while 
the evidence associating it with the symptoms observed is 
not yet complete, we feel that it is worth while at this time 
of year to draw the attention of farmers and veterinary 
surgeons to the possibility of hemlock being the cause of 
some at least of these outbreaks of so-called “grass 
sickness.’ In some thirty cases investigated during the 
ast three or four years there has been evidence of hemlock 
oth in the stomach and intestines of almost all the animals 
affected, and also on the field in which they were grazed. 

The identification of hemlock presents no difficulty to 
competent botanists, as the smooth round stem blotched 
with purple patches is quite distinctive, but the Umbelli- 
fers or ant to which hemlock belongs contain a large 
number of species which are, on casual examination, very 
similar in appearance, and it is always well to have the 
plant soupetly identified by a botanist, Charophyllum 
temulum, a common hedgerow weed, is perhaps the nearest 
in appearance to hemlock, but has hairy stems instead of 
smooth ones. 

From early times hemlock has been known as an exceed- 
ingly poisonous plant, and Gerrard’s Herbal (edition 1636) 
may be quoted: “It is one of the deadly poisons which 
killeth by his cold qualities as Dioscorides writeth, saying: 
‘Hemlock is a very evill, dangerous, hurtful, and poysonous 
herbe, insomuch that whosoever taketh it into his body 
dieth remedilesse.’ ”’ 

A number of references to definite cases of hemlock 
posioning are recorded in the various journals, especially 
The Veterinarian and The Veterinary Record, but very 
little accurate work on the toxic action of that plant 
has been attempted, and the effect of coniine has not 
received so much attention as other alkaloids in the same 
group. 

Horses appear to be particularly susceptible to the 
effects of hemlock poisoning, and young animals seem most 
liable to fall victims, but cattle and sheep also suffer. 
It is said that the goat is immune to the effects of hemlock, 
but this is doubtful. As the total loss of horses every year 
in Norfolk is a very serious matter, especially at the period 
when the animals are required for summer work, a note of 
warning is appropriate, and as hemlock is an annual or 
biennial plant its eradication from any farm does not present 
insuperable difficulties. A boy could be shown a properly 
identified plant of hemlock and detailed to walk round the 
fields at, say, weekly intervals during the growing season 
to destroy any plants found. On one farm, where several 
horses had been poisoned, a forty-acre field was practically 
cleared of hemlock in one morning by four men, but in 
ten days’ time another crop of young plants had developed 
and partly covered the hedge banks and headlands again. 
The only safe method of preventing hemlock growing in a 
field is to cut down the plants before they fruit. In two 
seasons the farm would be practically free and the total 
cost trifling in comparison with the loss of one or more 
working horses. 

It is hoped that in the near future results will be obtained 
which will definitely settle the matter one way or another, 
but we feel that attention may reasonably be drawn to the 
possibilities of loss, from farm animals eating this ex- 
ceedingly poisonous plant. 

L. F. Newman, 
Dip. Agri. (Camb.) 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 
H. V. SHERINGHAM, 
Dip. Agri. (Camb.) 
South Creake, Norfolk. 
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RHEUMATIC DISEASE. 


On May 10th and 11th a Conference on Rheumatic 
Diseases was held at Bath under the Presidency of 
Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health. Within the three sessions of the 
Conference—(1) Social and General Aspects; (2) 
Causation and (3) Treatment—fifty-seven contribu- 
tions were presented by workers from many parts of 
the world. 

In his address the President remarked: ‘‘ We are 
all here because we are deeply convinced that there 
is need for co-ordinated action for the thorough and 
continuous investigation of this malady in all its 
forms, and then for a well-devised and systematic 
attack upon it.” A survey of the proceedings, which 
are now available in book form, at the modest price 
of 5s.,* will show that the Conference attained its 
object in preparing for the systematic research which 
the President envisaged. 

The Veterinary Profession will derive satisfaction 
and encouragement from the invitation extended by 
the Conference to Dr. Tom Hare, whose address is 
published in our present issue. It is most gratifying 
to learn of the very courteous and appreciative recep- 
tion accorded by the Conference, through Sir Humphrey 
Rolleston, to our profession’s contribution. 

Within the short space of time allocated to each 
speaker, Dr. Tom Hare confined his address to the 
main purpose of the Conference—to seek a definition 
of Rheumatic Disease. By studying the type of 
tissues attacked and the mechanism of such attack 
and by excluding all the recognisable specific forms 
of inflammation of the “ arthritic system,” Dr. Tom 
Hare built up his definition of Rheumatic Disease as 
one “ tending to chronicity which we have reason to 
regard as specific, but for which we have failed to 
recognise the specific causal factor.” A maze of 
knowledge has been disentangled and the great 
problem for the “ well-devised and systematic ” 
research of the future has been laid bare—the recog- 
nition of the specific causal factor of Rheumatic 
Disease. It is our earnest hope that to this forth- 
coming struggle the Veterinary Profession, encouraged 
by the success of its appearance at the first inter- 
national effort, will make an important contribution. 





*Proceedings of a Conference on Rheumatic Disease, May, 
1928. Published by the Hot Mineral Baths Committee of 
the Bath City Council. Price 5/-. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Suspected “Grass Disease” in the Eastern Counties 


By W. A. Dicxtnson, M.R.C.V.S., Crowland, near 
Peterborough. 


As “ grass disease ’’ appears to be of rare occurrence in 
this part of the country, it occurred to me that the follow- 
ing case might be of interest. 

I have not seen a case of ‘‘ grass disease” before, other- 
wise I might have diagnosed this case earlier. 

The patient was a three-year-old cart mare in good 
condition, and she had been out at grass since early spring 
and had done no work. 

June 22nd. I was called 9 p.m., and the history was 
that the mare had been found shivering violently that 
evening. Nine days previously there had been lightning, 
and the owner thought, as usual, that “ she hadn’t been 
quite right since,”’ but could not give any particulars. 

On viewing the mare, the most prominent symptom 
was a very marked quivering of the muscles. This 
occurred to some extent all over the body, but was most 
noticeable in the shoulder and stifle regions. 

There was also a peculiar posture, the quarters seeming to 
be raised, from which there was a marked slope to the tail. 
During progression there was a stilted action of the hind 
limbs. The abdomen was not tucked up at this period. 
The general appearance of the mare was fairly bright, and 
the owner said she was feeding well, and she did in fact feed 
while I was there. Pulse was fast, soft and weaker than 
normal. Temperature 101.2°F. Defecation apparently 
normal for an animal at grass. I suspected shock and 
prescribed a sedative, but gave a guarded diagnosis. 

June 23rd. Shivering very much less, mare appearing 
more normal. Temperature 100.3°. Pulse, as before. 

‘No fresh symptoms noted. Continued sedative treatment. 
(Pot. brom.) 

June 25th. Shivering rather more marked. Temper- 
ature 101°; pulse as before. 

There now appeared sweating in the perineal region 
under the tail. Appetite not so good. There was appar- 
ently insufficient faeces being passed, although soft enough. 
Administered laxative. The abdomen, at this stage, 
showed first signs of being ‘‘ tucked up.” 


June 27th. Mare hardly feeding at all. Pulse and 
temperature as before. Considerable sweating under the 
tail. Abdomen more tucked up. I noticed that when left 
quiet the mare constantly made chewing movements when 
not eating. I now suspected “ grass disease,” and, on 
questioning the owner, elicited the information that there 
appeared to be a little difficulty in swallowing, and also 
that he (the owner) had found quids of grass in the manger. 
No feces had been passed during the previous twenty-four 
hours. Rectal examination showed the rectum full of 
soft, but pasty, feces. On removal, I found there were no 
signs of any impaction of the colon. 

The patient had been seen down only once since I was 
called in. I prescribed calomel, ammon. carb., nux vomica, 


gentian and ginger. 
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June 29th. The mare now showed a typical picture of 
“* grass disease,”” when compared with photographs I have 
seen, no change being noted except that the abdomen was 
more tucked up, and the hind limbs brought more under 
the body. ‘There has been no excessive salivation and no 
vomiting. Shivering has never been so marked as on my 
first visit. 

July lst. No change of any sort. 

Decided to record the case, and to have a photograph 
taken. 

July 2nd. Unfortunately, mare was found down in the 
morning, and was hardly able to raise her head, and quite 
unable to get up. On my advice, slaughter was carried out. 
I was unable to make a post-mortem examination that 
day, but the stomach, intestines and lungs were kept for 
me, and I examined them next day. 

The whole intestinal tract and the stomach were empty. 
A striking feature was the exceptionally small size of the 
double colon. It seemed to have shrunk tremendously. 
On opening it, the mucous membrane appeared wrinkled 
like the appearance in Johne’s disease. 

As far as I could judge—owing to post-mortem changes 
there was some difficulty—the stomach and intestines 
were slightly inflamed, particularly the large intestine, of 
which the double colon showed most and also most corruga- 
tion of the mucous membrane. 

The lungs were normal. The spleen slightly enlarged. 
I ought to add, perhaps, that at no period during her illness 
did the mare show any signs of abdominal pain or pain of 
any sort. 

Was it ‘‘ Grass Disease ” ? 





Abnormal Lactation. 


By R. N. Lewis, M.R.C.V.S., Campbeltown. 


On June 18th I was asked to examine a two days’ old 
foal which was supposed, by its owner, to be ruptured. I 
found a filly foal, out of a Clydesdale mare, foaled on June 
16th, which was apparently in the best of health except for 
a large swelling in the region of the mammary gland, which 
at a first glance below looked like a scrotal hernia. The 
swelling was painful and about as large as a child’s foot- 
ball cut in half and slightly flattened. Examination 
showed that the swelling was really a developed mam- 
mary gland furnished with teats and complete with milk 
to the amount of about half a pint, which I drew away in 
the usual manner. This relieved the distension and the 
pain disappeared. _I left instructions to ‘‘ draw the udder” 
twice daily and supplied an ointment to apply to it. ‘T'wo 
days later the milk yield was much less and I have not 
seen any since. The dam was an aged Clydesdale mare 
and she had had seven foals prior to this one, all of which 
were normal. 

Knowing that Professor R. G. Linton, of Edinburgh, is 
interested in milk analyses I sent him a sample of the foal’s 
milk and later on a sample from the mare and he has kindly 
supplied me with the results of his analysis and compares 
it with the analysis of normal mare’s milk according to 
the books. 
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The figures are as follows :— 
Solids. Protein. Fat. Sugar. Ash. 
% % % % % 

Normal mare ... 9-42 2-05 1-14 5°87 0-36 
My Clydesdale mare11-43 3:23 = 0-67 6-99 0-54 
The foal .» 864 2-96 0-10 5-21 0-37 

Professor Linton adds: ‘‘ The milk from the foal is very 
close to that given for normal mare’s milk, except that it is 
deficient in fat. I have, however, several times found 
mare’s milk with as low a percentage of fat as 0-2%. My 
average for the ash content of mare’s milk is higher than 
that given in the books. I have not come across any 
analyses of foal’s milk Aas 





Yew Poisoning ? 
By F. 8. Rrnewoop, M.R.C.V.S., Enniscorthy. 


On June 14th I received a message that a six-months’- 
old calf was dead and another one very bad. On arrival 
I found ten cattle, all pure-bred Aberdeen Angus, in a field 
where they had been for a fortnight; two were dead— 
both calves, six months’ old. 

The history was practically nil, except that the second 
calf, when found, was very dull and frothing at the mouth 
and that, with a little exercise, it went mad and died. 
While I was investigating the cause of the trouble a two- 
year-old heifer was noticed standing away from the others 
and ill. 

Symptoms of two-year-old heifer. Complete blindness ; 
temperature 101°F, rumen very slack; grinding teeth. 
With difficulty she was moved into a house, when she got 
into a state of excitement, ran her head against the wall and 
went around in a circle. The owner said one of calves 
that died had the same symptoms. 

Diagnosis. Poisoning by some weed or plant. ‘There was 
a large pond in the field and I thought I would find some 
poisonous plant around it but failed. The rest of field 
looked clean, but I did not examine it carefully. 

Treatment. I had all the cattle removed to a new 
pasture. I gave the two-year-old heifer chloral hydras 3i ; 
this caused sleep for four hours ; ol lini Oiss ; repeated the 
chloral in six hours’ time. 

June 14th. Heifer still blind, but quiet, except for 
fierce grinding of the teeth ; urine slightly bloodstained ; 
only two hard lumps of feces passed—slightly blood- 
stained. ‘Temperature 101.8°F. 

Treatment. Two pounds treacle in gruel; repeated in 
six hours. 

15th. Heifer still blind, but quiet; diarrhoea; urine 
normal. As she was on an out farm, gave her chloral 
hydras 3j and had her removed in a float to home farm. 
Tonics :—iron, gentian, sulph., aniseed, given in gruel, 
and chloral if necessary. 

This animal did not regain her sight for five days and 
seemed to get the sense of smelling before sight. She was 
not fit to let out on pasture until 24th June. 

On June 15th a valuable three-months’-old bull calf 
that had been with his mother on the field and was re- 
moved on the 13th, showed the same symptoms, but much 
more violent, pressing his head against wall, going around 
like a sheep with “ gid ” ; fierce grinding of teeth. 





Treatment. Chloral hydras 3ss and repeated when 
necessary. Ol lini and treacle. Food, milk. 

June 17th. Calf improving well. 

June 18th to 24th. Violent spasms; frothing from 
mouth—had to be held down until chloral hydras took 
effect. ‘This would cause sleep for four to six hours. Cold 
swabs to head. 

25th June. Steady improvement, impaired vision, still 
grinding teeth. No chloral given, anxious for food and 
has since made a good recovery. 

Post-mortem. <A hasty post-mortem was made on one of 
the dead calves, eight hours after death, which did not 
enlighten me. Congestion of the lungs; blood not co- 
agulated and blackish ; large hemorthagic patch on outer 
wall of rumen, were all that could be noted. Stomachs 
appeared as if no food was taken for a long time. 

Conclusions. On June 14th, 7.e., the day after the out- 
break, several pieces of yew tree were found near a stile 
in the field where the cattle were. It is presumed that the 
yew was being carried across this field five days before by 
children to form part of arches which were being put up 
in the town on the 10th for a religious procession. This 
is the only cause for illness that I could find, but the 
symptoms were not what we are told to expect in yew 
poisoning. There was never any tympany—not even in 
the dead animals. There is no doubt that the chloral 
hydras enabled some of the animals to survive, as other- 
wise they could not be controlled. The calf must have 
got the “ infection ” from the milk, as he was forty-eight 
hours away from field. The cow appeared perfectly 
healthy. It was remarkable how long the blindness 
continued and the fierce grinding of teeth also continued 
for days. In the case of the calf spasm of muscles of 
shoulders and chest was noticed. I thought I would have 
another post-mortem, which might have proved the cause 
of death and of the outbreak. I should be pleased if any 
reader could throw any light on the malady. 








THE GLANDULAR GRAFTING OF RACEHORSES. 

“A sensation has been caused among racing men in 
Paris by a claim made by Dr. Voronoff at Lisbon yesterday 
that the victory of M. Arthur Veil-Picard’s four-year-old, 
Don Zuniga, in the Grand Hurdle Race at Auteuil on June 
20th, when he beat two English horses, Bayford and 
Bacchanale, was due to a gland-grafting operation he had 
performed on the horse when it was a yearling,’ wrote 
the Paris correspondent of The Dvily Express to his paper 
on July 2nd. 

‘***T am happy to confirm Dr. Voronoff’s announcement, 
for I assisted him with the operation,’ said Professor 
Gabriel Petit, a distinguished member of the French 
Academy of Medicine, and a veterinary expert, to me 
to-night. 

“*T am also convinced that the operation is largely 
responsible for Don Zuniga’s speed and strength ; in fact, 
I think it has made a super-horse out of him. I would 
prefer to point to twenty-five champions rather than one 
to prove the advantage of the Voronoff operation for race- 
horses, but nevertheless I think that this case proves that 
we can breed a hetter race of horses by adding another 
gland. 

*** When he was a yearling Don Zuniga did not show 
much class, and there was no reason to believe that he 
would make an unusually fast horse. He was completely 
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MEMBERS’ PRESENTATION TO SIR JOHN M’FADYEAN. 


In the long series of Annual Dinners of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, that of 1928, held in the King 
Edward VII. Rooms, Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, on the evening of Wednesday, June 4th, 
will rank amongst the more memorable occasions. The 
dignity and importance of the function were enhanced 
by the presence of the Minister of Agriculture, Lt.-Col. the 
Right Hon. Walter Guinness, who, in submitting the toast 
of ‘‘ The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons”’ paid a high 
tribute to the work of the profession and made note- 
worthy reference to the recognition by the Government 
of the importance of veterinary science to the economic 
interests of the country and the development of the 
Empire. The Minister dealt, also, with the foot-and-mouth 
disease position, with particular reference to the closure of 
a dangerous avenue of infection by the exclusion of foreign 
meat. There will remain longest in the minds of those who 
were privileged to be present, however, the memory of the 
tribute paid by the rank and file of the profession to its 
acknowledged head, Sir John M’Fadyean, in the presenta- 
tion of silver made to him by the President on their behalf, 
following upon the collection of a subscription of limited 
individual amount, which met with a wide-spread response. 

The President, Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, who held a 
reception prior to the dinner, was well supported by 
Fellows and Members of the College. The list of official 
guests is as follows :— 

Rt. Hon. W. Guinness, Minister of Agriculture ; Hon. 
N. R. Motherwell, Minister of Agriculture, Canadian 
Government; Alderman V. Wyles, J.P., President, 
National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations ; J. H. 
Maggs, Esq., United Dairies Limited ; Colonel P. R. Lawrie, 
Scotland Yard; T. Williams, Esq., President, National 
Farmers’ Union; Sir D’Arcy Power, K.B.E.; Sir W. 8. 
Haldane, B.L.; A. F. I. Pickford, Esq., City of London 
Solicitor ; Sir F. Watson, M.P.; Colonel F. E. Fremantle, 
M.P. ; Sir Archibald Weigall, K.C.M.G., President, National 
Pony Association ; Sir G. L. Courthope, Bart., M.C., M.P. ; 
Sir John M’Fadyean, M.B., LL.D.; Rt. Hon. Sir Rennell 
Rodd, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.P.; Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S8.I.; Dr. E. Graham Little, M.P.; Alder- 
man Phené Neal ; J.W. McIntosh, Esq., President, National 
Veterinary Medical Association ; William Clark Hall, Esq., 
Magistrate ; Professor William Bulloch, M.D., F.R.S. ; 
Colonel H. S. Turnbull, Commissioner of Police, City of 
London; Dr. A. Cox, Secretary, British Medical Associa- 
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transformed by the operation, and has been showing 
remarkable speed in the past few months.’ 

‘“Don Zuniga’s performance caused great surprise 
at the time, for he dia the 5,000 metres and twenty-two 
hurdles in the excellent time of five minutes forty-four 
seconds, although he only won the race by a neck. It 
was the fastest time ever made in this race. 

‘***T would like to emphasise,’ ’’ added Professor Petit, 
“*that the operation was not performed on this horse 
because he was becoming infirm, but when he was quite 
young and vigorous.’ ”’ 





At the conclusion of the repast, which did much credit 
to those responsible for its production, the Loyal Toasts 
were honoured at the call of the President. 


The toast of “ Agriculture’? was submitted by Mr. 
J. C. CoLEMAN, M.R.C.V.S., who said : I esteem it a great 
honour to be called upon to propose this all-important 
toast, that of ‘‘ Agriculture.” 

Agriculture is undoubtedly the most important industry 
of this country and its prosperity or otherwise depends 
largely upon climatic conditions. This however may not 
hold good in years to come when synthetic milk, produced 
without the assistance of the cow, has become an accom- 
plished fact. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, through their scientific 
departments, have within the last few years benefited 
agriculture to an enormous extent; particularly is this so 
in advising as to the correct fertilising of land for specific 
crops, the rational feeding and breeding of cattle and other 
animals, the discovery and means of destruction of many 
corn, root and other pests affecting vegetation, the arrest- 
ing, prevention and in many cases the cure of contagious 
and infectious diseases of animals and poultry. Though 
much has been done in this direction, I regret to say that, 
largely for want of funds, an enormous field still remains 
unexplored. ' 

As a member of the veterinary profession, in proposing 
this toast I feel that indirectly I am proposing a toast to 
ourselves, so intimately are we connected with the most 
important branch of agriculture, and, with the increase in 
value of livestock, so our services become more valuable 
also. 

To propose the toast of ‘ Agriculture’ in a gathering 
such as this, is not only a pleasurable duty, but one which 
is sure to be received with the utmost sincerity. Indeed, 
it may be said that this toast epitomises the work of the’ 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and as a member 
of Council, I can say that all our efforts-—-whether they be 
in the training and examination of students, or the main- 
taining of a high standard of professional education and 
conduct, or in collaborating with State departments for 
the purpose of improving the-purity of our milk and meat 
supplies—are directed to the gaining of our ultimate goal, 
which is the improvement of agriculture and its advance- 
ment in the interests of the public. (Hear, hear.) 

In our Dominions overseas the Veterinary departments, 
staffed by Members of this College, are rendering service 
of inestimable value to the State. The control of those 
deadly epizootics which formerly ravaged whole colonies 
and caused incalculable loss and misery, is in the hands of a 
loyal band of highly-trained veterinarians, and their 
success in combatting these most deadly diseases increases 
year by year. 

We have been encouraged recently in learning of the 
proposals for the increased efficiency of the Colonial 
veterinary services, and we are convinced that any State 
support that may be given to veterinary science will be 
repaid a hundredfold in the benefits which will accrue 
therefrom to agriculture. 

Veterinary science is not a popular profession—the 
pecuniary rewards it receives are small and the work is 
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arduous and sometimes unpleasant, but we do it without 
too much"grumbling. We are not in the limelight and it 
is against our principles to advertise ourselves; conse- 
quently, when our schools require rebuilding we have to 
appeal to a public that is sadly ignorant of the benefits 
it enjoys as the result of our labours. 

Huge sums of money are collected for, and left by will, 
to “ quack ” institutions for the care and treatment of 
animals, and we wait in vain for a wealthy animal lover to 
endow a chair for the teaching of some branch of veterinary 
science or contribute a substantial sum to the endowment 
of research into animal diseases. 

We can, therefore, only look to an enlightened State 
department, such as the Ministry of Agriculture, or the 
Colonial Office, to recognise that if agriculture is to flourish, 
if British livestock, the envy of the whole world, is to con- 
tinue and maintain its supremacy, veterinary science, the 
truest servant of agriculture, should be encouraged by a 
wise statesmanlike policy, aiming at the maintenance in 
sufficient numbers of a highly qualified veterinary service 
which shall be ready and equal for all emergences. 

May I submit, for the Ministry’s consideration, the 
advisability of bringing all veterinary inspectors, both whole 
and part time, under the disciplinary and administrative 
control of the Ministry’s Veterinary Department, in so far 
as their duties under The Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts and Orders are concerned, and the elimination of lay 
inspectors ? 

I will now submit to you the toast of ‘‘ Agriculture,” 
coupling with it the name of Col. Sir G. L. Courthope, M.P., 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Agricultural Committee. 
(Cheers.) 

Colonel Sir GrEorGE L. CourtHorE, M.C., M.P., D.L., 
J.P., replying to the enthusiastically-honoured toast, 
said: First uf all let me thank you for the way in which 
you have drunk the health of agriculture—agriculture 


* needs it—(laughter)—and, secondly, let me thank you, 


Mr. President, for the very high compliment which you 
have paid me in coupling my name with this toast in the 
presence of two Ministers of Agriculture. I should like 
to say how delighted I am to see not only our own Minister 
of Agriculture, but also the Minister of Agriculture of our 
great Dominion of Canada. (Cheers.) In their presence I 
must be careful what I say. Mr. Motherwell’s presence 
here to-night reminds me very forcibly, as it must have 
reminded many of you, of one of the great things which we 
agriculturists in England lack, and which the great Dom- 
inion in which he plays so important a part has shown 
conspicuously, and that is co-operation. I think that 
if we in England were to extend the Canadian wheat pool, 
as I am sure Mr. Motherwell wishes to see it extended, 
throughout the British Empire, we should find an extra- 
ordinary change in our arable districts in England. We 
have got to learn to co-operate on a big scale. We farmers 
in England must consider agricultural interests—on the 
one hand as they relate to the whole of the British Empire, 
and on the other hand in relation to our great productive 
manufacturing industries. It is the greatest mistake in 
the world for us to assume that the land and that which 
goes on it is in one compartment and that the people who 
live in the towns are in another compartment. We are 
closely concerned in the prosperity of each other, and the 





sooner the organisation which represents agriculture gets 
to work to secure the co-eperation of manufacturing 
industry, the better it will be for British agriculture. 
(Hear, hear.) 

That is perhaps by the way—it was a thought suggested 
to me by Mr. Motherwell’s presence—and I must get back 
to the few remarks I had intended to make in response to 
this toast. 

During the last few years agriculture has had to fight 
three or four rather bad rounds. We have been up against 
difficulties—economic, monetary, fiscal, climatic and so 
on—and two or three times we ourselves have considered 
that we have been down, but let me say, on behalf of 
agriculture, that if we may have been down we have never 
been out. (Cheers.) Looking round, [ feel, indeed, 
very hopeful; I see hopeful signs that we are not likely 
to be out. We may have our downs as well as our ups, 
but I am quite convinced that the good sense of old Mother 
England will eventually see British agriculture safely 
through the fight. If we come through, as we shall, I 
am sure of one thing, that a great deal of our success will 
be based upon a fact, which you gentlemen, and the great 
profession you represent have had a big hand in establish- 
ing—it will be due very largely to the fact that our 
pedigree stock is beyond all question the finest in the world. 
(Cheers.) 

We have had restricted markets ; I am hoping that for 
various reasons—one of which is the recent establishment 
of a quarantine station—those markets will not be as 
restricted in the near future as they have been in the 
recent past, and we must depend very largely for the 
success of our pedigree flocks and herds upon the fact that 
all the world wants them, and we must hope that we shall 
be able to send them to all the world. 

While the quality of our pedigree stock is so high. we 
cannot say the same of our ordinary commercial stock— 
(hear, hear), and that is one of the directions in which we 
agriculturists look so largely to the help of your profession. 
We have got to make a determined attempt to raise the 
level of our commercial livestock, so that they may be as 
prominent in the livestock world as our pedigree stock 
undoubtedly is. Iam very glad to know that, for instance, 
the Ministry of Agriculture is preparing legislation to 
procure the elimination of the scrub bull. The day after 
to-morrow the House of Commons is to decide whether the 
** tote’ is to be allowed on our racecourses. I am a 
very spasmodic betting man, but I have had occasional ex- 
perience of the bookmaker who has run away. (Laughter.) 
The “ tote”’ cannot, but that is not what I am really 
thinking about. Ido hope that if we decide—as I hope 
and think Parliament will decide—to authorise the use of 
the ‘tote’? on our racecourses, some part of the 
proceeds may be used for improving the quality of all 
classes of our horses. (Hear, hear.) I am quite convinced 
that if the general level of our commercial horse flesh is 
to be kept as high as it ought to be, we want some good 
working sires. I know how empty Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
pocket is apt to be in these days, but I do not know whether 
he could not take something from the pocket of the betting 
man, who is always ready enough to put a little money ona 
horse, for the benefit of not only the race-horse, but the 
working horse. (Cheers.) 
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I must apologise for my presumption in making so 
venturesome and lengthy a speech in such distinguished 
company, but I thank you very much indeed for the 
kindness you have shown me. _ I thank your profession 
for the immense service you have rendered to the agri- 
culture for which I am speaking to-night—-service in the 
past, in the present and I know also in the future, and I 
can assure you of my confidence that, with your help, 
when these very rough and terrible rounds to which I 
have referred have been fought, we shall still find that 
British agriculture comes out on top. (Cheers.) 


THE MINISTER’S SPEECH. 


Lt.-Col. Rt. Hon. WattrerR Gutnness, D.S.O.. Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, submitting “ The Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons,” said : In view of the very 
long and happy association between the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and the Veterinary Profession, it is a very great 
pleasure to be allowed to propose the toast of “‘ The Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons.” The Ministry and the 
Veterinary profession have for generations—the Ministry 
and its predecessor—been allies in the war on animal 
disease. You are the elder brother in that respect. You 
got your charter in 1844, and the Animals’ Department, 
still up to then called the Cattle Plague Department, 
came into being | think about twenty years afterwards. 
The Government of the day did not quite know what to do 
with it, and they first put it under the Home Office, but 
apparently it was not a happy partnership and it was 
shortly transferred to the Privy Council. When the Board 
of Agriculture was established the Animals’ Department 
was certainly, at the start, its most important responsi- 
bility amongst the various functions that they took over 
from the Privy Council, and although other activities have 
since developed, certainly our responsibilities in the matter 
of animal disease are still as important as any other func- 
tion that has been given to us. 

We have got a very efficient staff. All the veterinary 
inspectors are qualified by membership of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and when we have any emergency 
we have always found many volunteers in the ranks of 
private veterinary practitioners. Your profession are 
obviously the spear-head in our war against disease, and 
the private practitioner is playing a very great part in 
enabling us to turn our heavy artillery on to disease when 
it shows itself. They are the eyes and ears of our army ; 
they have to teach the agriculturist the symptoms of 
disease, the importance of early notification, and it is 
only by the eyes and ears of the private practitioner that 
we are able to lay our barrage down for outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease when they occur. With your help 
we have eradicated many scourges which, I suppose, a 
hundred years ago would have been considered as in- 
eradicable—cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, sheep-pox, 
rabies and many other diseases are now, we hope, banished 
for ever from this country. But you need not be alarmed 
for the future of the veterinary profession; there will 
always remain plenty for you to do. We have still got 
tuberculosis with us, and I should like to pay my tribute 
to the pioneer work that is being done in the matter of 
eliminating tuberculous infection from our milk supply 
by your President, our Chairman to-night. (Cheers.) It 





must be a proud thing for him to know that, although the 
atmosphere of Manchester is proverbially dirty, its milk 
is remarkably clean. (Laughter and cheers.) 

When, I last had the pleasure of dining with you, I had 
just made an Order to exclude imports of foreign fresh 
meat from this country and the two years’ experience 
which we have since had has proved that we have certainly 
closed an important and dangerous avenue of infection 
with foot-and-mouth disease. In twelve months before 
the imposition of that Order we had forty-five primary 
outbreaks—that is the form of outbreak which no amount 
of resource on the part of the veterinary profession can 
prevent. In the two years since, as against that figure, 
we have had twenty-two and eighteen primary outbreaks, 
so that there is no doubt that the position is very much 
better. At the present time, in fact, we are completely 
free of foot-and-mouth disease in this country, and we 
have, for the past fortnight, been quite free of restrictions 
in connection therewith. Let me quickly seize the 
Chairman’s wooden mallet, because in former years I have 
said we have been free, only to receive a report of an out- 
break in the morning. (Laughter.) 

The Research Committee that has been enquiring into 
foot-and-mouth disease has recently drawn our attention 
to the danger which may be involved by the bone-marrow in 
chilled and frozen meat, and we have taken steps to mini- 
mize that danger in the case of South America, from which 
nearly half our supplies have been drawn. To carry out 
this new arrangement the Argentine have decided to in- 
crease their veterinary staff by seventy, and they have 
decided that they must have the very best technical 
advice to control this staff. For that advice they have 
come to this country and they have taken Professor Gaiger 
from Liverpool University. Thatisa tribute to the British 
Veterinary Profession—(cheers)—-but it is also valuable 
evidence of the intention of the Argentine Republic to do 
their best to prevent their meat bringing infection to this 
country. (Hear, hear.) 

May I say a word about the future of your profession ? 
Because though you have been successful in stamping out 
so many diseases, there is, as I have already suggested, no 
danger that you will work yourselves out of existence. A 
great task remains in front of you, only the nature of this 
task must necessarily change. So long as private enter- 
prise exists in agriculture, so long as men and women keep 
horses and dogs and cats as a solace and a refuge from the 
intolerable contacts of human intercourse—(laughter)—the 
private veterinarian will still find his occupation—and we 
hope that he will find it a prosperous occupation. But 
the veterinarian will be needed more and more for adminis- 
trative work in the public service, and therefore the teaching 
and the examining and the licensing functions of your 
body will become more and more important, to enable us 
to keep abreast of scientific advancement in your great 
science. We must no longer be content with patching 
up the damage caused by animal disease, but as in the case 
of the Chinese doctor, the veterinarian must be paid 
rather for maintaining health and preventing disease 
than for curing it when it has broken out. 

The prosperity of this country and, indeed, of the 
Empire depends very greatly upon your profession. 
The Government has given increasing thought to the prob- 
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lem of recruiting and the facilities for education and 
research. Your reputation in this country is so great 
that, naturally, heavy demands are made upon you from 
other parts of the Empire, and we have set aside consider- 
able financial assistance to help you in your task—the 
advancement of veterinary science. You know what is 
going on at the Institute of Animal Pathology at Cam- 
bridge and the laboratories and research stations of the 
Ministry at Weybridge and Pirbright. Of course we 
are doing much more, but I only mention these to show 
that we are alive to the claims of veterinary science upon 
the public purse. We have also devoted considerable 
sums to the oldest teaching body affiliated to the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, namely, the Royal Veter- 
inary College. At the moment the Royal Veterinary 
College is passing through peculiar difficulties. Early 
decisions must be taken, and the Government are most 
anxious to do everything they can to help in the way of 
counsel and financial assistance within.their means. We 
are anxious to see the Royal Veterinary College solve its 
difficulties and at the request of the Governors we have 
just agreed to set up a strong committee which, I hope, 
will be of assistance in helping them to solve the problems 
with which they are confronted. (Cheers.) 

If, as an outsider, I may venture on a suggestion to your 
profession, it would be to aim high. (Hear, hear.) See 
that in your training, in the conditions of admission to 
your profession, the highest and the most rigorous stand- 
ards are exacted. The growing fields of animal pathology 
and of veterinary administration under the Governments 
of the Empire will call for the very highest training and 
ability among those who join the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, and if veterinary medicine is to maintain 
the place which it deserves in the estimate of the public 
and in its contribution to the welfare of the world, nothing 
but the best will serve. From the record of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons I know that that best will 
be forthcoming. (Loud cheers.) I ask you to honour the 
toast, coupling with it the name of Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittle- 
bank, your esteemed President. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 


Lt.-Col. J. W. BrirrteBank, C.M.G., M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.8S.M., President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, said in reply: It is an extremely difficu't 
position in which I find myself to-night. To have to get 
up and reply to the toast proposed by a responsible Minister 
of the Crown is serious enough, but when it is proposed in 
such kindly terms, with such encouragement and, shall I 
say, such goodwill and kindliness to us, it becomes a task 
almost beyond my powers. But so far as I can I would 
like to place on record our very sincere appreciation of the 
very kind things that Colonel Guinness has said of us as a 
body to-night. (Cheers.) Knowing how busy he is, we 
deem it particularly kind of a man in the position of Col. 
Guinness to come here, and to devote himself to encourag- 
ing us and talking with us, and eating at our board on an 
evening such as this. (Hear, hear.) 

But not only is it kind of Colonel Guinness, it is kind of 
many other Members of Parliament and distinguished men 
of science whom I see around me. (Cheers.) It is 
encouraging ; it makes one proud to think of the pro- 
fession to which one belongs. (Cheers.) 
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Colonel Guinness advises us to aim high. I think we 
can say, without the slightest hesitation, that not only we, 
but our forebears have aimed high, ever since the estab- 
lishment of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Though dependent entirely for years upon our own re- 
sources, we have never been satisfied with anything but 
the very best. I wonder if the day will ever come when 
we shall be satisfied ? I doubt it; the field is so enor- 
mous and there is so much todo. Even to-day we have a 
committee sitting which is considering the requirements of 
the profession in the future, whether the curriculum shall 
be altered by extension or amendment, or what else shall 
be done to carry on the necessary work of training the 
young veterinary surgeon to-day to be equal to the scien- 
tific demands which are made upon him. It is true that 
the progress of the profession was very slow for many 
years, but it is only lately—and I am sorry to say it—that 
the profession has really received any support from the 
Government of this country. I say that in sorrow 
because, after all, other Governments recognised years 
before our own the high importance of an efficient and 
up-to-date veterinary service. Yet whatever we may 
have lacked from outside support we have tried to make 
good for ourselves, and it may be that we have not really 
suffered because we have had to fight. (Hear, hear.) 


To-day, as Mr. Guinness tells us, we are receiving 
material aid and encouragement. The demands of our 
Empire are enormous, and the calls which are being made 
on our profession are almost beyond description, but I 
understand that the calls that have been made in the past 
have been nothing to what will be made in the future. 
The development of our various services in our Dominions 
and Colonies is such that the call of research, the call for 
efficient work in the field, is becoming an insistent one, 
and one hopes that when the findings of Lord Lovat’s 
Committee are published, we shall realise that the veter- 
inary profession at last has been recognised at its true 
value to the development of the Empire. (Cheers.) I 
am particularly sorry to-night that Lord Lovat could not 
be with us, for the findings and the work of that committee 
will probably have far-reaching results. I referred but 
briefly last year to this aspect of our work. The name 
of the profession is writ large in the history of almost 
every colony which now flies the British flag. But, as 
Colonel Guinness has told us to-night, there are new 
avenues open, and I am sure I can say from you to Colonel 
Guinness that he need have no pause; that he may feel 
assured that, with the support of the Government, the 
profession will do its duty now and in the future as it has 
done in the past. (Cheers.) We have always realised 
that our first duty has been to turn out sufficient well- 
equipped veterinary surgeons to deal with the needs of 
private practice throughout this country. That need 
we must never forget in the training of specialists, for that 
need will probably remain the first. Specialists will be 
required, but I am very strongly of opinion that the 
specialist will be better coming from those who are training 
for general practice. (Hear. hear.) 


I would like to take this opportunity of thanking Colonel 
Guinness for his very kind references to myself. I fee 
sure that you will agree with me that I do not deserve any 
guch references. (No, No.) It has been a task of love to me 
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to work for the Royal College and I feel sure that no man 
could have a better body to work for than is the veterinary 
profession. 

One is interested to hear the history that Colonel Guin- 
ness gave us of the veterinary profession. At one time, 
it appears, we were under the Home Office ; it is just as 
well, perhaps some of you will agree, that we are not under 
the Home Office now. (Loud laughter.) 

Colonel Guinness tells us that the Argentine requires 
seventy veterinary surgeons; I hope it requires seventy 
British veterinary surgeons. (Hear, hear). I think 
little remains for me to say, except again to express my 
thanks to Colonel Guinness and to our other guests for 
coming here and encouraging us to-night. (Cheers.) 


THe Str Joun M’FADYEAN PRESENTATION. 


At this point the President proceeded to perform the 
pleasant duty of making to the recently retired Principal 
of the Royal Veterinary College, Sir John M’Fadyean, on 
behalf of the members of the profession, a presentation 
of the following pieces in silver :—One oak canteen of 
cutlery, in silver ; one afternoon tea set, in silver ; silver 
12in. bead breakfast dish; silver coaster; silver three- 
glass hors d’oeuvre ; three silver servers; silver biscuit 
box; two silver butters and covers; silver muffin dish ; 
silver asparagus dish; one pair silver servers; silver 
mounted salad bowl; one pair silver servers; silver 
seven-wire toast rack, and silver pierced bowl, together 
with a platinum and diamond bracelet for Lady M’Fadyean. 
Accompanying the presented pieces was an album, suitably 
inscribed containing the names of the subscribers to the 
presentation fund. 

In asking Sir John to accept the presentation at his 
hands on behalf of the members of the Royal College, the 
PRESIDENT said : There-is another duty which falls to me 
to-night. It is to present to our old and dear friend Sir 
John M’Fadyean—(loud cheers)—a little collection {which 
some of you have had the opportunity of inspecting in the 
ante-room) as some little mark of our appreciation of the 
kindness that he has shown to us through the long years that 
he has served us. (Cheers.) I initiated the little fund 
and I circularised the profession, and it might be of 
interest to Sir John if I read one or two expressions of 
esteem and affection for him which I received along with 
the microscopical individual subscriptions for which we 
called. 

The first one, I see, is from a member who qualified as 
far back as 1879, and he writes and says “ nothing has eyer 
given me greater pleasure than to subscribe to the fund of 
our late Principal, and kind and ready, helpful friend, Sir 
John M’Fadyean, and I sincerely wish him a very happy 
retirement to private life.” Another says: “‘ Sir John’s 
whole life work has been of inestimable value, not only to 
the veterinary profession, but to science and the nation.” 
Another (this from South Africa) says: ‘ I can assure you 
that it gives me very great pleasure to make this trifling 
contribution. I still regard Sir John M’Fadyean as the 
greatest teacher of biology I had.” Yet another, “I 
consider Sir John the most outstanding man that has ever 
been in the veterinary profession.” Yet another, ‘ Sir 
John came to Camden Town while I was there and, in one 
session, transformed a ‘ bear garden’ into a well-ordered 





College. I say, without fear of reasonable contradiction, 
that only those of us who were there before he came and 
after he came, can appreciate fully what he did for the 
students of that day, and consequently for the profession 
as a whole.” Another, irom Ireland : ‘‘ He was of great 
benefit to me personally forty years ago and I have never 
ceased to thank him.”” From Canada: “ ‘lo my old and 
esteemed teacher, Sir John M’Fadyean, and hoping that 
the list will be a large one, befitting a man of his great 
reputation.”” An Indian graduate sends his small con- 
tribution and he says: ‘‘ This appeal has afforded me 
the opportunity, otherwise almost impossible, of expressing, 
in part, my deep sense of gratitude to Sir John, who is not 
only an esteemed member of our profession, but was my 
revered teacher as well.’”” Another says: ‘“ I have never 
written a cheque with greater pleasure.”” Yet another, 
from Egypt: ‘*‘ I have much pleasure in enclosing herein 
a cheque and am sorry that the amount has been limited, 
as I would much have liked to have given more.’’ Another, 
from an old and revered member of the profession : ‘‘ It is 
fitting that his profession should pay tribute to Sir John 
M’Fadyean on his retirement. Those who remember the 
London College before his advent, together with those 
who were privileged to attend his post-graduate instruction, 
will eagerly join their colleagues in testifying to his long 
and successful labours. Sir John M’Fadyean’s name will 
be remembered and honoured so long as the British 
Veterinary Profession exists.” New Zealand sends a little 
collection of subscriptions from members of the profession 
employed in the Department of Agriculture in the Christ- 
church area, together with one from a graduate of Mel- 
bourne. ‘* They and I feel,” says the writer, ‘ that words 
would be inadequate to express the appreciation we have 
for what Sir John M’Fadyean has done for the veterinary 
profession, and we wish him long life and good health, and 
hope that he will always take an active interest in the 
profession for which he has done so much.” 

Finally, I want to read a letter from Ceylon, in which 
the writer has taken the trouble to classify his reasons for 
the pleasure it afforded him to subscribe. ‘“‘ I very much 
regret I will not be in London to see him receive the testi- 
monial and to give him a cheer. Thirty-nine years ago he 
taught me anatomy in Edinkurgh, since when with great 
kindness he has never failed to give information when asked 
and I regard him with the greatest affection and esteem. 
To many of us—-his older students—in out of the way 
places, he has been the one man to whom our thoughts 
turned, in moments of perplexity, for guidance and help 
in solving our problems. Speaking for myself, and I am 
sure most of my fellow students still living, his character 
and work have been a life-long inspiration, to do our work 
to meet his approval has been (consciously or unconscious- 
ly) a constant effort. I trust when the testimonial is 
given, this feeble tribute of affection and esteem may be 
referred to, and to wish him good health and happiness, 
and every comfort and pleasure he may desire—also a 
‘busy’ time in retirement, for a busy man grows old 
slowly.” 

I am sure (proceeded the President) you will agree with 
me that no words of mine could replace the extracts which 
I have read. (Cheers.) To be able to cultivate in one’s 
students that feeling of which this man speaks—~*‘ his 
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character and work have been a life-long inspiration ’—is 
surely tribute to a great man—(cheers)—and I do not pro- 
pose to enlarge at any further length. 

In a small album here are inscribed the names of all 
who have contributed to this little fund. Sir John, I 
have the greatest possible pleasure in asking you to accept 
from us this little token of our affection for you, in remem- 
brance of all you have done for us. (Loud cheers.) 

The cheering terminating at length, the President added : 
Gentlemen, we realise, also, that no man ever attained 
greatness—at least, I do not believe he ever did—without 
the help of a great woman. (Hear, hear.) Sir John has 
been fortunate in having the loving assistance of Lady 
M’Fadyean. (Cheers.) To those of us who have known 
her for a great many years, nothing could give us more 
pleasure than to be able to ask Sir John to take this little 
tribute from us to Lady M’Fadyean with our love. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Sir Joun M’FADYEAN, who had to wait for some time 
before the affectionate demonstration— including musical 
honours—which accompanied his rising to respond, had 
terminated, speaking with considerable emotion, said : 
I am sure that this deserves to be reckoned as one of the 
happiest days of my life, but I admit that it has been 
marred to a certain extent, because I have felt that nothing 
that I could say would appear to be adequate recognition 
of the present and testimonial that have been given to me by 
the members of my own profession. 

In connection with my retirement I have received other 
tokens of respect and affection for which I never dared to 
hope, but I can say truthfully that this is an honour that I 
least expected, because quite recently the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, which is the Parlia- 
ment of the profession, conferred on me the greatest honour 
in their gift when they made me an Honorary Associate. 
(Cheers.) I wish, Mr. President, to thank you and the 
other members of the profession who have subscribed to 
this magnificent present, from the bottom of my heart. 
The present, I know, is a costly one, and it is composed of 
things that are at once beautiful and useful, but I shall 
value these things for quite other reasons, and I can assure 
you that I shall cherish them, while I live, amongst the 
most precious things I possess and I hope and believe that 
they and the knowledge of the sentiments to which they 
bear witness, will be handed down in my family for genera- 
tions. (Cheers.) 

It is, I believe, thought proper, when any event brings 
special happiness and contentment to one, that one 
should form some new resolution. I feel that that is, 
perhaps, specially to be recommended to the young; I 
am doubtful about middle age, and I am sure it is no use in 
the old—(laughter)—but I will repeat one which I made fifty 
years ago, under circumstances as to time and place, 
which are yet fresh in my recollection ; it is a very prosaic 
one: “ That I shall endeavour to use such abilities as I 
possess for the furtherance of veterinary science, and to 
increase the status of the profession of which I have just 
become a member.”’ (Cheers.) 


In conclusion, I thank you particularly, Mr. President, 
for what you have just said about my wife. I think 
the best thing that ever came my way was to get the 








eldest daughter of the Professor Walley for my wife. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Perhaps you will allow me, in conclusion, to strike a 
personal note. There are very few members of the 
profession who can survey, as I can do, the history of the 
profession for the last fifty-two years, and when I contrast 
the position of the profession then and now, remembering 
that the improvement that has occurred has been practically 
unaided, I think that the profession has great reason to be 
proud of the result and to be confident with regard to the 
future. I thank you very much. (Loud cheers.) 


** MEDICAL SCIENCE.”’ 


Professor J. SHARE-JonES, D.V.Se., M.Se., F.R.C.V.S., 
spoke to the above toast in the following terms :—I have 
what I once thought would be a pleasant duty to perform, 
but I can assure you that it is a very difficult matter 
indeed to get up and speak at all after the ceremony one 
has just experienced in connection with my dear old Chief. 
(Hear, hear.) But the duty I have is that of proposing the 
toast of ‘*‘ Medical Science.” It is customary when 
dealing with a matter of this kind, to make out a case for 
the subject of the toast and as a rule, on occasions of this 
kind, in terms as eulogistic as one can make them, but in 
this case, such is not at all necessary, for medical science 
has, throughout the ages, by common consent, created 
for itself an atmosphere of greatness. (Hear, hear.) 
But all those who are engaged in it are not of one mould ; 
we all have met quite a number of different types. I 
speak as one who, among the veterinarians of this country, 
has had a unique experience of medical science, having 
been intimately associated with workers in it under the 
same roof for a quarter of a century. It has been said of 
some that when they do not achieve that measure of suc- 
cess for which they have hoped and to which they imagine 
themselves entitled in medical science, they turn to the 
corresponding subject in veterinary science ; then others, 
again, appear to imagine that they are predestined to 
conduct the administrative affairs of the veterinary world. 
Those people do exist, and they have, in certain cireum- 
stances, a retarding effect on progress. But they do not 
represent medical science. (Hear, hear.) It might 
be well to remind such as these of advice given by a 
profound thinker of vears gone by, which was: ‘ When 
buying a horse or choosing a wife, shut your eyes and com- 
mend yourselves to God.”” (Laughter.) There are others 
who have made medicine. It is a peculiar fact that through- 
out its history medical science has thrown up men as 
occasion seemed to demand, whose lives were epoch- 
marking, not only in their own science, but in the history 
of the people. Two series of such men have always 
impressed me greatly. One series is represented by the 
anatomist and physiologist, from Harvey to Starling—- 
men who developed such breadth of view and such a wide 
outlook on things generally as to make them as a body of 
men, the envy of all their fellows. Then there is another 
series of men, who were the first, I think, to recog- 
nise the tremendous value in deductions drawn from 
national statistics, who thereby were the means of creating 
for this country and others the great subject which we have 
come to know as public health. I refer to the series of 
eminent men from Sir John Simon down to Hope, Smith, 
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Fremantle—(cheers)—Leighton, and others of our colleagues 
to-day. To me it will ever be a treasured memory that | 
have enjoyed a close association with such as Henry Power, 
his son D’Arcy, Boyce, Macdonald and many others | 
could name. ‘Those are the men who have made medicine 
great and they are the type who will make it still greater. 
(Cheers.) I believe that in the future development of 
medical science there must be cultivated a close association 
between medical scientists of the type to which I have 
referred and the workers in our own humble field. There 
are national questions, involving the solution of prob- 
lems of the highest order, in dealing with which they 
and our representatives will, I believe, stand on com- 
mon ground. I need simply refer to the question 
of our essential food supplies, then which there is 
no greater question nation to-day. But 
in suggesting an association as between them and us, 
I do think that there is one condition which all should 
observe and that is that that association should be based 
upon a pure, high-toned co-operation untainted by the 
slightest suggestion of domination of one party by the other, 
whether it be the younger by the older or the older by the 
younger, as might readily occur. This must be the spirit 
if the nation is to derive the fullest benefit from our joint 
efforts. If we had that co-operation directed towards 
this great food problem, it is my belief that from 
this side results can be attained which will be greater 
than{can be achieved in any other direction as a contribution 
towards breaking the vicious circle which has its strangle- 
hold upon our nation at this moment, namely, the high 
cost of living. 


before our 


We have such gentlemen as I refer to here to- 
night, and to one I am entitled to refer specifically, 
by reason of the identification of his name with the 
toast I am _ proposing—Lt.-Col. Fremantle. (Cheers.) 
Colonel Fremantle is a gentleman of extraordinary 
capacity: a distinguished student of arts and of 
medicine, a distinguished soldier, and a gentleman 
whose wide outlook carried him into the field of 
public health ; and there he soared to the highest pinnacle. 
Even then he was not satisfied, and the electors of this 
country have sent him to the House of Commons, that 
most maligned as well as the most cherished of all our in- 
stitutions—(laughter)—and there his great talents are being 
placed at the disposal of his country in the evolution of 
those laws which govern our daily life. 


I ask you to rise and drink with me the toast of ‘‘ Medical 
Science” and with this toast it is my supreme pleasure 
to couple the name of Colonel Fremantle. (Loud cheers.) 

The toast was honoured with enthusiasm. 

Lt.-Col. F. E. FREMANTLE, O.B.E., M.P., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S., D.P.H., replying, said: It is a very great honour 
to be asked to reply, on behalf of the profession to which I 
am proud to belong, to the very kind toast that has been 
drunk and to acknowledge the way in which it has been 
received by the profession with which we were brothers in 
arms, and are now, shall I say, in hypodermic syringes. 
(Laughter.) 

The terms in which Professor Share-Jones has proposed 
this toast make it no easy matter for me to reply adequate- 
ly, but I agree with him that the main light in which we of 
the medical profession must always look upon you is the 





same in which you of the veterinary profession look upon 
us, as co-operators along the whole line of our front against 
disease. I have had the very great privilege of being asso- 
ciated, as a junior member of the committee, with that great 
man whom we have just heard speak, who is now retiring 
from the head of your profession, Sir John M’Fadyean. 
(Cheers.) It is along the lines of pathology and research 
that it seems to me we have to advance and in which we 
of the medical profession have so much to learn from you 
of the veterinary profession. 

A subject in which we share with you a great concern 
is that of the milk supply, to which the Minister of Agri- 
culture has referred, and we know that it is upon the 
veterinary surgeon that we have to depend for success in 
our common task of securing a safe, disease-free milk 
supply for the people of this country. The constant 
improvement of the milk supply is our aim, and the con- 
stant improvement of the dairy stock is your great concern. 
It is in the pursuance of that common task that I think 
we shall achieve a greater degree of co-operation than we 
have ever known and also contribute much to the health of 
agriculture, in which you are greatly concerned. 

As I went about in my work as a Medical Officer of 
Health to the country farms, it seemed to me that it was the 
veterinary surgeon in general practice who was the chief 
influence with the farmer and who most influenced the 
farmer to adopt more scientific methods of feeding and 
looking after his livestock. The farmer (I am one, and I 
know) is not what you may call always progressive. 
(Laughter.) He is, in fact, essentially conservative in his 
methods and his ideas, but he is prepared, like all Britons, 
as long as you do not notice it—(laughter)—to adopt new 
methods if he can find them proved. It is the veterinary 
surgeon, with his inspections and general work, who can 
have and does have a great influence in bringing new 
ideas, combined with commonsense, into the ordinary life 
of the farmer. (Hear, hear.) 

The work of the veterinary surgeon and of the medical 
officer of health is the co-operation of equals and long may 
it remain so. (Cheers.) 

The meat supply still leaves a great deal to be desired 
in this country, and not least the existence of private 
slaughterhouses, which require to be improved, if they 
cannot everywhere be abolished. (Hear, hear.) We all 
know how impossible it is to carry out that inspection 
which is necessary in the interests of the farmer and stock 
breeder, as well as of the consumer, in a district with 
scattered slaughterhouses. We have got to move—slowly, 
certainly, and sensibly, certainly——but steadily and firmly 
on in the improvement of our slaughterhouses, in order 
that they may at least become equal to those which many 
of us have seen on the Continent and elsewhere abroad. 
(Cheers.) 

The medieal profession, I may say, has gone through 
much the same stages as has your profession. First there 
was the stage of free trade, allowing anybody to practise 
their quackery ; then the stage giving us a monoply of our 
title and yet giving free leave to anybody to practise ; and 
then the stage in which the profession was able to provide 
its own registration and colleges, and gradually to extend 
its activities to meet the needs of the public health service. 
You are following along the same line, and we hope that we 
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may be able to extend the right hand of fellowship as you 
proceed along it. (Hear, hear.) Remember that your 
line must be always, not that of remuneration or reward, 
but advancement in the science of the profession. We 
must go forward together, with research as our common 
interest, and our primary end must be to advance the 
interests and the knowledge of our profession. We of the 
medical profession want you to go further in that kind of 
direction. We have had to bear the main brunt of 
research defence and of the attacks launched at research 
by anti-vivisectionists. You are in a special position to 
help us there, and it is up to you to convince the lovers of 
animals that it is in the interests of animals that research 
be carried out—that research which has in the past and is 
in the future likely to prevent disease and to save suffering 
in both human and animal kind. It is on those lines that 
I feel most strongly that we stand hand in hand, and we 
look to you for greater service from you in the future in 
this respect ; for greater extension of our common service 
to the public and for more brotherly intercourse in all the 
contects of our life between your profession and mine. 
(Loud cheers.) 
“THe Guests.” 


Lt.-Col. P. J. Stmpson, D.S.O., T.D., J.P., F.R.C.V.S. 
commended this toast to the company in the following 
terms :—It is my proud privilege to-night to submit to 
you the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests,” but at the same time I 
have a feeling of regret that this important toast had not 
been placed in more able hands than mine. This toast has 
by custom been relegated to nearly the bottom of the list, 
and this, in my opinion, has not been due to it being thought 
of secondary importance, but more to the fact that we wish 
to keep our guests with us as long as possible and not give 
them the opportunity to slip away early, as they might 
elect. to do if they had been toasted earlier on. (Laughter.) 
To-night the toast assumes greater importance than ever 
before, as we have among us more guests and, shall I say 
guests of greater standing in politics and the learned 
professions, than we have ever had atone time at our annual 
dinners. (Cheers.) To enumerate the names of all the 
distinguished visitors here to-night and to try to make a 
passing reference to their achievements would take up 
nearly a whole evening and might, in my clumsy hands, 
bring a feeling of boredom into an otherwise pleasant 
evening. In fact, it might almost resolve itself into the 
similarity of reading items from an auctioneer’s catalogue. 
(Laughter.) Under these circumstances, I shall confine 
my few remarks to the gentlemen who are to respond to 
this toast. 

In doing this, I feel sure that the other visitors will 
appreciate my position and not feel that they have in any 
way been slighted. 

The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons is a com- 
paratively small body and one by no means as influential 
as, in my humble judgment, it deserves to be, but it is 
proud that it is second to none in its sincerity of welcome 
to its guests. (Cheers.) To all the guests here to-night 
I extend, in the name of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, a very hearty welcome. Some may be here 
for the first time, some may have honoured us with their 
presence before, but we trust that none are here for the last 
time and that at one or other of our future gatherings we 





shall again have the pleasure and honour of their com- 
pany. (Hear, hear.) 

The names down on the toast list to respond to this toast 
are Lord Lovat, Sir Michael O’Dwyer and Mr. T. Williams. 
Unfortunately for all of us, and may I say particularly for 
myself, Lord Lovat cannot be with us to-night. 


By courtesy of the President, I am enabled to read you 
an extract from a letter addressed to him by Lord Lovat. 
It is as follows :— 


“* IT am very sorry to say that at the last moment I am 
prevented attending the dinner on the 4th July. I par- 
ticularly wished to have an opportunity of saying something 
about the necessity of England waking up to her responsi- 
bility in getting something effective and permanent done 
for the advancement of Veterinary Science. 

** I sail for Canada in three weeks’ time and fear I shall 
not be able to make my apologies in person. I hope you 
will forgive me and ask me next year. Since the formation 
of the Colonial Office Departmental Committee on veterin- 
ary matters I have been very intensely interested in the 
questions of increased facilities, recognition and progress.” 
(Cheers.) 

His inability to be present was only known to me this 
morning. This is a disappointment to all of us, because 
we might have heard of the doings of the Lovat Com- 
mittee which is investigating the conditions, of service 
status, etc., of the veterinary services in the Colonies. His 
absence is also a matter of keen regret to myself, as I had 
taken some little trouble to make myself acquainted with 
Lord Lovat’s activities connected with the veterinary 
profession. However, in preparation for this speech it is 
an ill wind that blows no good and Lord Lovat’s absence 
is compensated for by the presence of the Honourable 
Mr. Motherwell, who is taking Lord Lovat’s place in the 
toast list. The Hon. Mr. Motherwell is one of the most 
distinguished Canadian visitors now in England, celebrat- 
ing the 61st anniversary of the confederation of the Dom- 
inion of Canada. (Cheers.) It is now that I feel the 
regret that this toast has been entrusted to me as it is 
quite beyond my powers to do justice to it and to Mr. 
Motherwell. I am one of those among many who has not 
had the pleasure of visiting Canada and seeing and learn- 
ing at first hand of all the glories and beauty that its 
name brings before our eyes. Canada has gone, and will 
continue to go, ahead by leaps and bounds, and this means 
it is populated by a hard working, keen and virile people, 
and we have a typical example of the true Canadian in the 
Hon. Mr. Motherwell. 

Our guest was born at Perth, Ontario, in 1860. Edu- 
cated as an agriculturist at Ontario Agricultural College, 
he went to West Canada and established a large farm at 
Abernethy, but is now at Regina. He was District Com- 
missioner of Agriculture in Saskatchewan and later held the 
position of Provincial Minister of Agriculture. A greatly 
travelled man, in obtaining suitable emigrants of Irish- 
Scotch extraction he has proved the most successful 
Minister of Agriculture Canada has produced. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Motherwell’s keen interest in his country and its 
welfare naturally led him into politics and his success in 
this sphere eventually resulted in his being appointed 
Minister of Agriculture. When we think of agriculture 
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in that huge Dominion of Canada we can form some small 
idea of the magnitude of the responsibility of that office. 


I noted a remark in a newspaper attributed to the High 
Commissioner of Canada regarding the agricultural 
policy that is pursued by the Canadian Government. 
He stated that without taking into consideration the vast 
expansion in manufacturing industries, mines, electrical 
power development, etc., Cariada will always be wealthy 
and prosperous with her agricultural resources alone. It 
has always been the policy of the Government to keep at 
least half the people on the land, and that means that at 
least half of the people of Canada are landlords. What 
a Mecca it sounds to us at home. Canada still wants 
more people, but of course people of the right sort and those 
suited for the work waiting for them, and one is almost 
tempted to ask if there is room for veterinary surgeons 
from this country who are at the moment suffering so 
severely from the depressed state of agriculture at home 
and the large decrease in the commercial horse. During 
the war and since then I have had the pleasure of meeting 
and serving with Canadian veterinary surgeons, graduates 
of those splendid Canadian colleges with which our build- 
ings cannot be said to compare very favourably, and I was 
struck with the wonderful keenness and interest exhibited 
by those men, in the doings of the English veterinary 
surgeon—typical I think of most Colonials. Mr. Mother- 
well, we are indeed pleased and honoured to have you 
among (Cheers.) 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer, may, I am pleased to say, be 
counted as one of our best friends. From his 34-35 years’ 
experience in the Indian Civil Service he acquired a per- 
fect knowledge of agriculture and the veterinary services 
in our great Eastern Dominion. He appreciated the 
troubles that beset us and never failed to help us to get 
over them and to further our interests, and to direct our 
efforts into the most practical channels. Sir Michael was 
at one time Director of Land Records and Agriculture in 
the Punjab, Revenue Commissioner in that important part 
of India, the North-West Frontier, and Agent to the Gover- 
nor-General in the Central Provinces. But his highest 
appointment was Lieut.-Governor of that great province, 
the Punjab, from 1913 to 1919, that is during the years of 
the Great War. 

It was through Sir Michael’s endeavours that the success 
of recruitment and mobilisation in that part of India was 
achieved. As Lieut.-Governor he was often brought in 
close personal contact with many of our civil and military 
veterinary officers and the Army Veterinary Service in 
India has much to thank him for in the help he gave in the 
creation of an Indian Army Veterinary Corps in 1919, 
when he was a member and chairman of the Esher Com- 
mittee. Another standing monument to Sir Michael’s 
interest in veterinary science is the Lahore Veterinary 
College with its fine buildings standing in spacious grounds 
and inviting a high standard of veterinary education. 
There is no doubt that with a more advanced curriculum 
of instruction this institution will come more and more 
into prominence. Sir Michael, as one of those who had 
so much to do with the creation of this very complete and 
fine teaching institution, has every reason to be proud of 
it. (Hear, hear.) These few remarks but briefly touch 
on Sir Michael’s activities as regards our profession ; 
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much more could be said, but time draws on and I would 
refer anyone wishing to know of the very active life he 
has lead in the Indian Civil Service, to the very interesting 
book written by Sir Michael—*‘‘ India as I knew it 1885— 
1925.”” (Cheers.) 

Mr. T. Williams, the President of the National Farmers’ 
Union, who has had to leave us ’ere this, is an agriculturist 
from North Wales and we may take it as read that he would 
not be holding the position he does to-day had he not been 
not only a successful farmer, but a gentleman who, as the 
saying goes ‘‘ sees farther than the end of his nose.” 

The National Farmers’ Union is perhaps a comparatively 
young body. but its influence throughout the land is 
undoubted, as it rightly should be, and every one, however 
slightly connected with the farming industry, is pleased 
that it is so. ° That the interests of the veterinary pro- 
fession and the National Farmers’ Union as regards live 
stock are very closely connected cannot be gainsaid ; 
especially is this so in the prevention of, rather than the 
cure of, disease. The proposer of, and the responders to, 
the toast of agriculture have more or less dilated on this 
side of the question and therefore little is left for me to say 
on this subject, but before sitting down I would like to 
emphasise the absolute need of close co-operation, not only 
between, the individual farmer and the veterinarian, but 
between the National Farmers’ Union and the Royal College 
Veterinary Surgeons. Intercommunication between these 
bodies when legislation affecting them is proposed, would, 
I feel sure, be most helpful to both sides, for without this, 
advance in matters affecting animal industry and science 
can hardly be looked for. 

Gentlemen I give you the toast of ‘* Our Visitors,’’ which 
I know you will pledge with the warmth and enthusiasm 
which it is our custom to accord to it. (Loud cheers.) 


THe CANADIAN MINISTER’S MESSAGE. 


The Hon. N. R. MoruerweEtz, Minister of Agriculture, 
Canada, who was accorded an ovation on rising to reply, 
said, in the course of his remarks: I wish to assure you 
that it is in no perfunctory manner that I desire to express 
to you my sense of the honour you have accorded me in 
asking me to respond to this tgast. Lam overjoyed at once 
again visiting the home of my ancestors, and when I say 
that I couple this joy with my pleasure at being your 
guest to-night, you will understand that my cup of enjoy- 
ment, if not running over, is at least dangerously full. 
(Hear, hear.) - 

Perhaps you will bear with me while I give you some 
account of the veterinary administration of that great land 
from which I have come. (Hear, hear.) Of one of the 
four provinces which went to form Rupert’s land, I was 
privileged to be the Minister of Agriculture. When a 
new province was formed, everybody thought that was the 
time to exert themselves (laughter), and among other re- 
presentatives that came to us, were a few veterinarians 
asking to be incorporated by special Act of the legislature 
and to be given recognition. We had an entirely new 
legislature and we thought this request was rather remark- 
able. I was a farmer, and I thought the legislature should 
preserve its own functions and do its own legislating. We 
were told by some people who were supposed to know more 
about it, that this was really a close corporation and that 
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we should not grant the request until we saw further into 
it. On enquiry, I found that the medical profession 
were privileged in the same way—they had their right to 
set their examination papers, etc., and were looked upon 
as a learned profession, and that all the learned professions 
had these powers delegated to them by the legislature. 
Of course, with such a good precedent I considered it a 
proper thing, at the next session to follow suit. (Hear, 
hear.) We found that to continue withholding their 
charter meant that all the men from the other provinces 
who were not qualified would gravitate into our province, 
and that, too, put a different aspect on the matter. While 
we prized our “ handymen,” whom we valued highly, yet, 
when it came to taking the refuse from the other provinces 
who had their own qualified veterinarians, we found we 
had to grant our own veterinarians’ request. To rely 
upon the quackery of the day is a dangerous business 
(hear, hear), and the moment you can get the qualified 
man you feel yourself in safe hands. 

We were too young to have a fully fledged Department 
of Public Health, and that section of our work was put 
under the Department of Agriculture. 

As I got into the larger area at Ottawa and became 
familiar with the staff there, my respect and admiration 
for the veterinary profession increased. (Cheers.) 


The proposer of the toast asked me a specific question. 
Yes, we have ample room for veterinarians from the old 
country, because we cannot turn out graduates from our 
own colleges sufficiently fast to meet the needs of agricul- 
ture. 

A word about the bovine tuberculosis problem, which is 
such a concern to you as well as to us. We think our 
present policy is good business. (Hear, hear.) We are, 
as you know, trying to stamp out the disease by the 
application of the tuberculin test, for which purpose we 
have the money, but we have not got the necessary men. 
One of the provinces—Prince Edward Island—had less 
than three-fifths of one per cent. of reactors, so we thought 
we would start out by making that one of the provinces a 
free area. We speak of it now as the Jersey Island of 
Canada. (Hear, hear.) In two other provinces there is 
less than one per cent. of tuberculosis. In the campaign 
against the eradication of this disease one meets with 
some exceedingly hard cases. It is a very serious mf&tter 
to find a man in a neighbourhood nearly free from tuber- 
culosis, but which has in it a little “‘ pocket ” of the disease, 
which is his herd, where the percentage runs up to fifty 
or more. We do feel that, at this stage, we can, through 
the medium of first-class men, do much to eradicate 
tuberculosis by the method of test and slaughter. 


But of course we are all awaiting, as you are, the dis- 
covery of a method of preventing the disease. And here 
enters the question of the encouragement of the research 
worker. I am a great believer in putting good men on 
their own initiative: give your research men their head, 
consistent with proper ministerial oversight. (Hear, hear.) 
But a first-class staff with a second-class Minister is better 
than a first-class Minister with a second-class staff. 
(Laughter and cheers.) 


Let me conclude by wishing you “‘ God speed ” with 
your work here. You are engaged in a noble work, not 





only over the animal kingdom, but over the kingdom of 
man himself. (Loud cheers.) 


THE FUTURE OF VETERINARY SCIENCE IN INDIA. 


Sir MicHaEt F. O’Dwyer, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., who also 
responded, said: My task is a pleasant one and, I hope, 
an easy one, for I follow the Canadian Minister for Agricul- 
ture and where Canada has led the attack there is no need 
to throw in any reserves. It is a great pleasure, on behalf 
of my fellow guests, to rise and thank our hosts for the 
generous hospitality we have received and for the very 
instructive speeches to which we have listened to-night. 

A few years ago I happened to be your guest on a similar 
occasion and then the responsibility was thrown upon me 
of replying for the guests. You will not, therefore, expect 
me to enlarge upon what I said then, but I must leave this 
message of encouragement with you: You have done great 
work in the past, but your greatest work lies before you 
and, as we have heard to-night, that work lies in the far- 
flung corners of the Empire. I may perhaps tell you 
briefly what the members of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons have done in one of the distant parts of 
the Empire. As you know, various Indian Governments 
had attained high stages of culture in various directions, 
but none had the most elementary conception of veterin- 
ary science. That was the work of the British Government, 
through the agency of the members of your profession. 
When I went to the Punjab in 1886, there were something 
like fifteen million cattle and one million horses and ponies 
in the Provinces, but outside the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps there was not a single veterinary surgeon! The 
first was appointed by the Government in 1886, in Robert 
Pringle ; and at the same time the first beginnings were 
made in training native veterinary surgeons by Joshua 
Nunn and Kettlewell. Their work was followed up by 
men like Pease, John Farmer and Walker. What has been 
the result ? To-day the Punjab is in possession of perhaps 
the finest veterinary college in the world (one which 
throws London into the shade, but that reproach will, 
we hope, soon be removed), each year turning out scores of 
veterinary assistants, and the Punjab, which, forty years 
ago had no veterinary institution of any kind, has now 219 
well-equipped veterinary hospitals and over 300 veterinary 
superintendents and assistants. That is due to the efforts 
of some dozen veterinary graduates of your college. 


That wonderful work has been achieved by the 
marvellous devotion and outstanding ability of the men 
whom you sent out from here. The pioneer work has 
been done by them, the organisation has been done by 
them, seconded by Indian assistants, whom their example 
has inspired. To-day in India, with 320 million people, 
150 million cattle and 10 million horses, there are only 
thirty-two veterinary graduates with British qualifications. 
To my mind, that is a disgrace—(hear, hear)—for it is fatal 
to the progress which all of us, British and Indian, desire, 
and it has happened in pursuance of one of those policies 
called “‘ Indianisation ’”—a policy which is supposed to be 
popular with a handful of Indian politicians but which 
ignores the grievous needs of hundreds of millions of 
people on the land and hundreds of millions of suffering 
cattle. A Royal Commission has lately sat on the condition 
of agriculture in India. That Commission has just re- 
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ported ; it has brought out an admirable report, which 
emphasises the fact that the impoverishment of agricul- 
turists in India is primarily due to the loss of cattle, 
which could be prevented by a_properly-established 
veterinary service, and it brings forward proposals of far- 
reaching effect. It proposes that the number of veterinary 
graduates should be raised to 300 and that the number 
of veterinary assistants should be raised to 6,000. (Hear, 
hear.) 


But even in such an excellent report, however, there is 
ground for criticism. In the first place it ignores the fact 
that the progress already achieved is entirely due to the 
work of the British pioneers ; it ignores the fact that that 
progress cannot be maintained without a certain propor- 
tion of British veterinary graduates to do the work of 
research, administration and organisation, to co-ordinate 
results and to inspire their native staff by their example. 
Finally, it ignores one material fact, and that is that if you 
establish a great veterinary service, as they propose, in 
each Province in India, those services must have one head, 
which will co-ordinate their results and advise the Govern- 
ment of India in which Provinces pressure should be ap- 
plied in tho interests of the rural masses and in which 
Provinces the pace can be relaxed. (Hear, hear.) 


I am firmly convinced, from my experience of veterinary 
work in India, that no lasting results will be obtained unless 
you have, instead of your thirty-two British-trained 
graduates in India, something over 100, and you must 
have a single head to advise the Government of India as 
to the policy to be pursued. (Cheers.) The work of 
administration in India is, to-day, being subordinated to 
politics and, as a result, the people and the dumb animals of 
India suffer. To my, mind, the greatest opportunity 
for the British Veterinary Service, lies in India. It is 
admitted that the greatest cause of poverty in India 
is the loss of cattle and horses, and that can only be pre- 
vented by a strong veterinary service, and that veterinary 
service can only be adequately established and maintained 
by a strong British element, while I believe that not a single 
British graduate has been recruited for India in the last 
five years ? That is what the people of India desire and 
their interests should be our primary consideration. 
(Cheers. ) 

Let us hope that our heads of the Veterinary Department 
in this country will be consulted before the recommenda- 
tions which are now before the India Office are carried into 
effect, and that they will be able to secure that the Indian 
peoples are not deprived of the services of their best 
friends—the British veterinary officers. (Loud cheers.) 


The PREsIDENT, rising, then said : I am sorry to say that 
that brings, for me, a very happy term of office to a close. 
Let me once again say how much I appreciate the support 
I have received from my fellow veterinary surgeons. I 
appreciate it more than I can say. Your kindness has 
been something that will live with me as long as I have life, 
and to have the honour of presiding over a gathering such 
as we have had to-night, for a second time, is a privilege 
which I appreciate very much. (Cheers.) 


During dinner the company were entertained by Mr. 
Edward Brightwell’s orchestra. 





In Parliament. 


THE Lorps AND Footr-AND-MoutH DisEASE. 


Lorp DAWSON AND ANTI-VIVISECTIONISTS. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Hindlip asked 
whether in January, 1928, when the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture conducted an official investigation into foot-and- 
mouth disease in South America, the Ministry assumed 
that the risk of infection from imported meat lay in the 
bone and marrow, that there was no serious danger in 
the blood of the chilled carcase, and that consequently 
as a means of conveying the disease there was no dis- 
tinction between chilled and frozen meat, and whether 
the Ministry still made that assumption. He moved for 
papers. 

Lord Ernle said that what he wanted to know was 
whether it was the blood in the chilled meat or only the 
bone that was suspected. In 1908 consignments of chilled 
meat began to reach this country, and from 1910 until the 
present year they had never been free from foot-and- 
mouth disease, except in the war years, 1916, 1917 and 
1918. Since the war there had been an immense increase 
in foot-and-mouth disease, and in violence it had been 
without parallel since 1892. We had been importing a 
great quantity of fresh meat from infected countries. 
Poison lingered in the blood on the carcases and in the 
blood which dropped from the joint when cut off the 
carcases. It had been stated by Lord Bledisloe that the 
Argentine Government would welcome members of their 
Lordships’ House on a tour of inspection in the Argentine. 
He suggested that if 20 pigs were fed on the refuse from 
chilled Argentine carcases, the British Government would 
learn more than they would from such a visit by 40 peers. 
(Laughter.) He appealed to the Government to act on 
their suspicions and to insist on imported chilled meat 
being placed in quarantine, on arrival in this country, 
for 21 days. Steps should also be taken to see that the 
railway vans and motor lorries carrying the chilled meat 
should be disinfected. Suspected chilled meat exposed 
for sale should be separated from home-produced meat. 

The Earl of Stradbroke, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, said that the Ministry were alive 
to the scourge of foot-and-mouth disease and were not 
letting the matter slide. They had urged those in charge 
of the research department to continue their investigations 
and find out all they could with regard to the revival of 
the virus. The last Report was published in 1927. The 
Ministry were alive to the fact that infection could be 
brought in by blood, and the action taken with regard to 
the importation of carcases from Europe was based on 
that fact. They must bear in mind these carcases were 
brought in a short time after slaughter, whereas carcases 
from South America had to be on the voyage a consider- 
able number of days, and the longer the period that elapsed 
between the carcases being brought into this country 
from overseas the less the risk of the virus being alive when 
the carcases reached here. There seemed to be greater 
risks from frozen carcases than from chilled carcases. 
The Second Progress Report issued in 1927 did not pretend 
to be a final report. Experiments would be continued so 
as to find not only how to check the virus, but, if possible, 
to find some way in which the meat could be imported 
without any risks of bringing infection. He admitted 
that they were a long way from that yet. The Govern- 
ment would keep in mind all the suggestions that had been 
made, but they could not act on suspicion; they must 
have facts. 

Lord Parmoor hoped that the concrete proposals put 
forward by Lord Ernle would be carried into effect. 

Lord Strachie expressed profound disappointment at 
Lord Stradbroke’s reply, which, he said, showed that the 
Ministry were still groping in the dark. In regard to the 
ion of quarantine, the noble earl seemed to think 
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Lord Bledisloc said that all this speculation was creating 
serious unrest on the other side of the Atlantic, and notably 
in the Argentine, and was causing a fecling of insecurity in 
respect of the trade passing between this country and 
South America. About 48 per cent. of the whole of the 
beef supplied to the urban population in this country now 
came from the Argentine Republic, and if that meat were 
a serious source ot danger to the flocks and herds of this 
country, one would expect to find the disease far more 
prevalent and extensive. But that was not the case, 
although it was the case that whenever the disease was 
rife on the Continent of Europe there was almost invariably 
a prolonged and serious outbreak in this country. He 
urged that experiments on the lines of those suggested 
in the debate should be made to see whether they could 
get a little beyond the stage of hypothesis and suspicion. 
To institute a quarantine of 21 days on all chilled carcases 
coming in this country would be rather difficult. It 
would involve a large amount of locked-up capital. 

After further debate the motion for papers was, by 
leave, withdrawn. 


VIVISECTION. 


Lorp DAwson on “ FANATICS.” 


On the motion of the Earl of Cranbrook, the Dogs 
(Amendment) Bill was read the third time. 

Lord Banbury moved an amendment to leave out 
Clause 2. He said that the effect of the clause as it now 
stood was to remove the protection which existed on the 
use of stray dogs for vivisection. Under the clause, if 
anyone lost a dog, there was nothing to prevent the person 
who found the dog selling it to somebody else for the 
purposes of vivisection. This was an insidious attempt 
to obtain stray or lost dogs for vivisection. 

The Earl of Cranbrook, in resisting the amendment, 
said that without the clause it was far easier for a person 
to steal a dog and do what he liked with it. The clause 
was in favour of the dog. 

Lord Dawsoa of Penn pointed out that each year some- 
thing like 30,000 dogs were destroyed in the City of London 
alone—stray dogs, wanvaering about, a danger to them- 
selves and to ewned dogs. Was it not obvious that the 
owned dog would suffer ? The Bill, he said, would help in 
the ideotitication of the owned dog. Behind Lord Ban- 
burv’s speech was, not the protection of the owned dog, 
but an attack on the use of dogs for vivisection. The 
question of experimentation on animals stood or fell by 
the use of dogs. As to whether material advantage 
accrued to mankind was a question for the skilled. It was 
a remarkable fact that. although the medical profession 
were accustomed to find experts differing on this question 
of experimentation on dogs, there was such a consensus 
of opinion among the medical men of the civilised world 
that it amounted to practical unanimity. A _ recent 
conference, representing every aspect of medicine’ and 
surgery and the sciences on which they depended, said to 
the British nation that without experimentation on animals 
medicine and surgery could not carry on—intellectually 
they would come to stagnation. If he were asked to find 
for a hospital with 200 beds a staff imbued with the ideas 
of Lord Banbury, such would the unanimity in the 
profession be that he would not be able to do so. 

He maintained that this was a question for the public, 
and he invited the public to answer ‘“‘ Yes” or “ No” 
whether they should have experimentation on dogs and 
other animals or not. If the public said they must not 
experiment on animals, let them have legislation on the 
odhints, but if the public did not wish it stopped, then 
for Heaven’s sake leave the profession alone to get on with 
their work, and do not harass them day by day and year 
after year. The universal rule in these experiments was 
never to use an animal of a higher scale of creation than 
was necessary. They used the lowest animal possible. 

He would like to clear up some misconceptions in regard 
to these experiments. Was it likely that those whose 
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cause needless pain to an animal ? They were not likely 
to be less sensitive than Lord Banbury on the question of 
inflicting pain. On the contrary, they knew more about 
it and knew what it meant. In the large majority of cases 
experiments were carried out under an anesthetic. What 
they asked was that when animals passed out of life they 
should be made use of for the benefit, not only of mankind 
but of animals themselves. There was a minority of cases 
where animals were given diseases in order that the disease 
might be diagnosed in man. These experiments cnabled 
the medical profession to discover the course of particular 
diseases. 

Man’s pain in disease might be divided into three 
stages. First, there was the anticipation—the stage when 
he had to make up his mind what his position was, and the 
possibility that he might not survive. A man had all that 
agony to go through, but not the animal. The second 
stage was the actual operation. There neither man nor 
animal felt anything. The third stage, which was the 
most distressing to man—the terrible process of building 
up his health after illness, the time of convalescence, a 
period which, with the man, might be weeks or months. 
What happened to the animal? One might perform an 
identical operation on a dog in the morning, and the same 
evening the dog would be running about the kennels or 
playing with its owner. Within 24 hours of a similar 
experiment on a monkey it would be found perched on a 
pole eating a banana. The stage of getting well and getting 
over the shock was unknown to the animal. The pain to 
the man was infinitely greater—tenfold to a hundredfold 
greater——than to the animal. 

Experiments on animals had produced many cures for 
disease in man. Malignant jaundice had formerly ac- 
counted for many dogs, but to-day they were able to save 
80 per cent. of dogs suffering from it by a remedy worked 
out entirely on animals. The fact had only to be under- 
stood by the public, and he had no doubt what the public 
would say. This result would have happened long ago 
but for the fact of propaganda against vivisection. With 
few exceptions, there was little doubt that propagandists 
when stricken with any of these diseases, adopted the 
remedy which was based on experimentation. He would 
not mind the inconsistencies of these propagandists if, 
in the hour of their trouble, their anti-vivisectionist 
philosophy broke down. He would think humanly of 
them in that case; but what surpassed the limits of 
tolerance was that these people could get remedies, some 
of them obtained as the result of experimentation on dogs, 
when they liked. Yet they were constantly disturbing 
the minds of unknowing and innocent people in hospitals 
in order to prevent these remedies reaching them. Let 
one of these propagandists be ill, all he had to do was to go 
to his private doctor and not suffer at all. That was the 
usual rule. 

Dealing with lockjaw, the noble lord referred to experi- 
ments made on dogs during the war, as a result of which, 
he said, an antitetanic serum was obtained which enor- 
mously reduced the mortality from lockjaw. Yet to-day 
there was a hospital in London to which a person injured 
in a street accident was taken and developed lockjaw and 
died because those in charge refused to give that patient 
antitetanic serum. He called that hospital a place for 
propaganda and nothing more. He hoped that King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund would take note of the fact and 
not give that hospital a certificate that it was a charity 
where the maimed and wounded were treated by the best 
methods obtainable. Poor, wretched people were taken 
to that hospital and suffered from fanatics, and yet the 
governors of that hospital, if they were injured in a street 
accident, would get antitetanic serum from their private 
doctor. That was an impossible situation. These people 
were practising their theories on the human dog, and the 
world suffered thereby. The health of the nation was a 
momentous matter, and ought not to be treated lightly. 
He urged their lordships to reject the amendment. 

Lord Danesfort protested against the debate being used 
for the justification of the vivisection of stray dogs. 
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The Earl of Stradbroke said that the clause gave stray 
dogs a better chance. Up to the present no objection had 
been lodged against the clause. The Government hoped 
that the Bill would be adopted as it stood. 

The Marquess of Salisbury, Lord Privy Seal, said that 
the Government had no responsibility for the Bill. The 
clause had been inserted with a view to maintaining the 
rights of owners of lost dogs, so that they might have a 
oe chance of recovering them than under the present 
aw. 

The amendment was negatived by 33 votes to five, and 
the Bill then passed. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 

inclusion in these columns. 

September Ist to 7th—-N.V.M.A. Congress at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

July 27th—Meeting of the Eastern Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Bury St. Edmunds. 
Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the National Institute for 
Research in Dairying, Reading. 
Meeting of the Yorkshire Division at 
Leeds, 3-30 p.m. 

July 30th—Meeting of the Editorial 
N.V.M.A., 4-30 p.m. 

July 3lst—-Meeting of the Western Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Truro. 











Committee, 


THE NEWCASTLE CONGRESS. 

We hope that if any members remain undetermined 
as to their, attendance at Newcastle in September, 
they will make up their minds without delay to par- 
ticipate in what all past occasions of the kind have 
proved to be an unsyrpassable opportunity for the 
enjoyment of a holiday, every hour of which yields 
a full return of pleasure and profit. 


For the purpose of concentrating the attention of 
members on this rapidly-approaching event, we 
propose to insert regularly in the Lecord, a loose-leaf 
copy of the Congress programme, which can thus 
always be kept at hand for reference. Good use may 
well be made of them to interest non-members in 


the N.V.M.A. 


This week’s enclosure represents the virtually 
complete programme of the proceedings, and contains 
much additional information to that published a 
fortnight ago. In it the surgical programme is 
detailed, and definite times and places are stated in 
connection with various items which had hitherto 
remained “in the air.” In order that formal invita- 
tions may be issued for the Civic Reception, to be held 
in the Laing Art Gallery at 8 p.m., on Tuesday, 4th 
September, members are particularly requested to 
advise the Local Secretary at once of the names of 
ladies and gentlemen composing their parties. 





Lavy M’FapyEan’s GRAVE ILLNESS. 


Our readers will be concerned to learn that, follow- 
ing upon the performance of an operation for appen- 
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dicitis on July 6th, Lady M’Fadyean is lying very 
seriously ill in a London nursing home. Lady 
M’Fadyean was taken ill on Thursday, July 5th, was 
brought to London on the following day, and was 
operated upon at once for appendicitis. In express- 
ing our deepest sympathy with Sir John we speak 
for every member of the profession. 


It will be remembered that we reported last week 
that Lady Moore had undergone a similar operation, 
and we are now pleased to record that Lady Moore 
has made a splendid recovery and hopes to be about 
again soon. 

PERSONAL. 

Forthcoming Marriage-—A marriage has been arranged 
and will take place in the early autumn, between Mr. John 
Bell, M.R.C.V.S., son of Dr. and Mrs. Bell, The Home- 
stead, Maidenhead, Berkshire, and Gladys, only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Good, The Moorings, Merrion Road, 
Dublin and The Shrubbery, Greystones, Co. Wicklow. 


Birth.—On Thursday, July 12th, to Charles V. Lamb, 
A.R.H.A. and Katharine Lamb, M.R.C.V.S. (née Huelfer) 
a son, at Carraro, Co. Galway. 


Port of London M.O.H. Appointment.—At the last 
meeting of the Court of Common Council, Dr. Charles 
White, of the Ministry of Health, was appointed to the 
post of Medical Officer of Health for the Port of London, 
rendered vacant by the selection of Dr. Willoughby as 
M.O.H. of the City of London in succession to the late 
Dr. W. J. Howarth. 


Appointment.—Capt. H. A. Idenden, R. of, O., R.A.V.C., 
has been appointed Acting Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Government of Palestine, for the period July Ist to August 
10th, during the absence of the C.V.O. on leave in the 
United Kingdom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents 











Pneumo-enteritis in Puppies. 
To tHe Eprror or THE VETERINARY REvORD. 

Sir,—In your issue of March 24th of this year, under the 
above heading, I suggested that infection was probably 
transmitted from the dam to the puppies in utero and 1 
mentioned that a bitch puppy, the sole survivor of an 
infected litter, had been removed into isolation in the 
country and would be used later for a breeding experiment. 
This bitch recently whelped seven puppies on the sixticth 
day of gestation and five died of pneumo-enteritis on the 
second day following birth. 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the puppies 
of the grand-dam, as well as of the dam, of this particular 
bitch, died from the same disease and this history supports 
the theory that the infection is existent in the mother, 
is transmitted to the unborv offspring and that some of the 
bitch puppies, themselves immune, may survive and pass 
the disease on to their progeny.— Yours faithfully, 

Camborne. R. H. SMYTHE. 

July 14th, 1928. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the South Eastern Division, from 
Mr. H. P. Hogben, Hon. Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of the Derbyshire Division, from 
Mr. O. V. Gunning, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Mr. H. W. Percy (London) and 
J. Pickup (Barnet). 
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THE ane bechamel COLLEGE. 
(Incorporated). 
83 Buccleuch Street, Garnethill, Glasgow Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 
Courses of instruction are given for the Professional Principal :—O. Cuarnock Braptry, M.D., D.Sc., 
Examinations for the Diploma of M.R.C.V.S. and for the M.R.C.V.S. 
Degree of B.Sc. in Veterinary Science. (University of 
London External Degree). 
i 106th Session Commences October 2nd. 


The Principal, who can be seen at the College at any 
time during ordinary business hours, will give full informa- 
tion as to Matriculation Examinations, Classes and Fees, 
and will be pleased to advise intending students. 





CouRSES OF INSTRUCTION QUALIFY FOR M.R.C.V.S. 


Students, if eligible, can obtain Educational Bursaries, J and B.Sc., Edinburgh. Short Post-Graduate Courses 


and may have their fees paid by the Carnegie Trust. and Courses for D.V.S.M. 
Women students are accepted and @ number are at Coljoge Calendar, with full particulars of Examinations, 
present enroll Bursaries, &c., may be obtained from A. C. Dovutt, C.A., 


For Prospectus apply to the Prinorpat at the College, 
or to the Secretary, James AusTIN, M.A., LL.B., 105 St. Secretary. 


Vincent Street, Glasgow. 








GOVERNMENT SURPLUS. 





GENUINE STOCKTAKING SALE OF 
VETERINARY SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money refunded. 
THIS WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY IS AVAILABLE FOR THE MONTH OF JULY ONLY. 





50/- ENEMA PUMPS for 7/6. 


SCISSORS, Clipping, curved blades, straight 
shanks, 7in. Used butserviceable ... 2/- 


LIGATURES, Flax, in hanks, per doz. hanks, 2/- 


CATHETERS, for mares, striped gum clastic, 
with aseptic — — and — nen |. As 
New ‘ 2/6 
CRADLES, Neck, forhorses .... iid 3/- 
DREDGERS, lodoform, vulcanite ah 6d. 





BALLING GUNS, Flook’s Army Service pat- 
tern, with rubber mouthpiece ... 3/- 





E 1 MA PUMPS, Army ~ deny Tpattern,” —_. 
. ee ' sisting of Brass Pump with basin mount, tinned 
LANCETS, Abscess, bone or metalscales @d. inside and out, with{6 feet of strong flexible 

2. tubing and boxwood rectum - Dipe. condition— 
MEASURES, aluminium, 200z. New ... 1/- used_but_s ut serviceable rice, only 7/6 


ee 40/-— GAG tor 107. SCS 


PROBES, metal, 10in. or 1lin. ... = 6d. 
NEEDLES, Exploring, screw capped, metal 
case ose ase ‘oe eee ited 1/- 


NEEDLES, Seton, 5in. to 10in. a 1/6 


PROBE and DIRECTOR, fitting one handle, 
each 1/- 
SYRINGES, ALL METAL 


with 2 steel needles in nickel-plated case- 
5 c.c., 6/6; 10 c.c., 7/6. 





ADHESIVE PLASTER, WARWICK or BUTLER’S MOUTH GAGS, 
in tins (6 yds. by lin.) ... «» doz, 4/-  nickel-plated, as new... Price 10/— 





OINTMENT SLABS, 
Copper +s an oe wi each 6d. 


SYRINGES, HYPODERMIC ‘‘ RECORD,” 5c.c. 
complete with 2 steel needles in nickel-plated 
cases, slightly used je nae Price, 4/- 


SYRINGES, HYPODERMIC, ALL METAL, 
20 min., complete with 6 steel needles contained 
in 3 holders, in nickel-plated case. Only 2/- case 


TRACHEOTOMY TUBES. 


Field’s Army | cones ane me oo We 

Arnold’s No. s . ae 
i) RRIGATORS,- tin, black, japanned, Army 
pattern, nest of nega no absolutely 
brand new 7/— per nest 


BRITISH ARMY HOBBLES. 
HOBBLES, Army Casting Sets, complete with 
rome chain, screws, and -y hook. Set 50/- 

T-MORTEM $€ETS, in leather case, con- 
taining 2 knives, saw, steel, and pair bone 


force ore et 17/6 

SYR NGES, Wound. or Ear, glass, 3 oz. complet 

in card carton... doz. 5/- 
DRAINAGE TUBING, Sterile. 

ieces assorted sizes,insealedtube ... 1/3 

F RING or BUDDING IRONS ... «. 2/- 


DISSECTING SETS- 
of 3 Scalpels, 1 Symes’ Knife and pair Dissecting 
Forceps, in A ansems tin case, Used but 
serviceabl le. one een Price, 4/6 


SUTURE WIRE, on reels = vas 6d 


In view of the low prices at which we are offering the above goods COST OF POSTAGE must be sent with order. 


CALL AND SELECT YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 


COMPLETE COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE forwarded on request. ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR ALL VETERINARY REQUISITES. 





A. FLEMING & CO., Government Contractors, 39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


(DEPT. V.R.) 


Telephone: VICTORIA 4677. 


